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A.C.R.L. Directory 


The addresses given at the San Francisco meeting 
of the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries have required so much more space than was 
anticipated that the directory of A.C.R.L. members, 
announced for publication in this issue of College 
and Research Libraries, will be printed in the next 


issue. 










(See pages 50-56, 96 and 109) 





New University or CoLtorapo Lisrary 


Front View, above; Rear View, below. 
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Introducing “College and 
Research Libraries” 


Why Another Library Journal? 


I’ RECENT years there has developed a 
growing need for a professional pe- 
riodical devoted to the interests of college 
and research libraries. The time has long 
passed when a single general library or- 
ganization and its official journal were 
adequate to meet the professional needs 
ot college, university, and reference li- 
brarians. ‘The problems confronting these 
librarians are too numerous, too complex, 
and too specialized to be dealt with ef- 
fectively either in a general convention or 
in a journal which seeks to address itself 
to the varied interests of ali types of li- 
braries. Moreover, a crisis confronts 
higher education and research and the li- 
braries upon which they are dependent. 


The Crisis in Higher Education and 


Research 


In the Saturday Evening Post of No- 
vember 11, President Hutchins states that 
in higher education in America we have 
a host of unsolved problems: “It is no 
exaggeration to say that we do not yet 
know how to organize a university or 
hew to manage it; we do not know whom 
to teach, what to teach, or how to teach; 
we do not know the relation of education 
and research; we do not know what kind 
of education will strengthen the founda- 
tions of democracy. We are unclear about 
our aims, and fumbling in our methods.” 
Since educational and research libraries 
are, as a rule, integral parts of universities, 
these libraries are necessarily involved in 
their problems. The fact that they are 


involved is brought home with force in 
Dr. Harvie Branscomb’s recent study. 
After spending a year in investigating the 
educational effectiveness of the college li- 
brary, he presents data showing that in 
many colleges the majority of students 
make practically no use of the college 
library, and that there seems to be a lack 
of correlation between the grades received 
and library usage on the part of the stu- 
dents. 

If these two men were only half right, 
these facts should be of grave concern to 
those who are responsible for college and 
research libraries in America. The ques- 
tion is to what extent have their librarians 
perfected intellectual techniques or devel- 
oped sound principles and a body of 
funded knowledge for coping with the 
library’s side of the educational and re- 
search problems about which Hutchins 
and Branscomb are concerned. What 
have college and research librarians to 
offer as solutions of these problems after 
forty years of development? To what 
extent have they attained professional 
status, judged by Abraham Flexner’s cri- 
teria of a profession?? And may we add, 
how essential is a professional journal in 
the building up of a profession? 


Is a Special Journal a Professional 
Necessity? 
Flexner has given a convincing answer. 
He has laid down six criteria by which we 
1 Flexner, Abraham, “Is Social Work a_Profes- 


sion?” Proceedings, National Conference of Chari- 
tres and Corrections. 1915, pp. 576-90. 








can determine to what extent a service is 
professional. He maintains professions: 
(1) involve essentially intellectual opera- 
tions accompanied by large individual re- 
sponsibility; (2) are learned in character 
and require a steady stream of ideas and 
new guiding principles, emanating from 
research and experimentation; (3) derive 
their raw material from science and learn- 
ing, but use it for practical purposes; (4) 
possess a technique capable of communica- 
tion through a specialized educational dis- 
cipline; (5) develop a group consciousness 
which expresses itself in an organization of 
the professional group, and (6) have as 
their fundamental purpose public service 
rather than personal profits. 

Further, Flexner maintains that one es- 
sential to the development of these char- 
acteristics in a profession is a medium of 
communication, and that to some extent 
the evolution of an activity toward pro- 
fessional status can be measured by the 
quality of the publication put forth in its 
name: 

A profession needs in these days a form of 
expression and record that is scientific. . . . 
A profession must find a dignified and criti- 
cal means of expressing itself in the form of 
a periodical which shall describe in careful 
terms whatever work is in progress; and it 
must from time to time register its more 
impressive performances in a literature of 
growing solidity and variety. 

It has been the absence of a profes- 
sional journal devoted specifically to the 
interests of college, university, and refer- 
ence libraries which no doubt accounts, to 
a large extent, for the lack of definitive 
literature dealing with these institutions. 
Despite the fact that we have a dozen 
university libraries with a million volumes 
or more, there is not a single definitive 
volume on university libraries. Such liter- 
ature as is helpful with reference to these 





libraries is scattered in numerous periodi- 
cal publications, pamphlets, library reports, 
and books. In fact, much of the most 
useful material is to be found in related 
fields such as business, public and per- 
sonnel administration, education, and re- 
search. One of the best services which 
this new journal can render is to integrate 
this literature and make it more accessible, 
for there is at present not a single pe- 
riodical service concerned with ferreting 
out, reviewing, abstracting, and indexing 
the scattered material that would be es- 
pecially helpful to college, university, and 
reference librarians. 

Moreover, the absence of an effective 
professional journal, voicing the needs and 
interests of college, university, and refer- 
ence librarians no doubt accounts in part 
for the lag in the development of a 
vigorous professional organization of the 
representatives of these libraries. It is 
significant that despite the fact that college 
librarians formed the first special section 
in the American Library Association forty 
years ago, they have not as yet achieved 
an adequate or influential professional or- 
ganization. Less than half of the librar- 
ians and staff members engaged in college 
and university library work are now mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. and less than one-eighth 
are members of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries. 

Professionally the field of college, uni- 
versity, and large reference library work 
has not attained an adequate status: 

1. The literature lacks definition, is 
widely scattered and undeveloped. 

2. Curriculums for training college and 
university librarians, departmental heads, 
and other specialists are only beginning to 
take shape and there is no general agree- 
ment on what should be their content. 

3. These librarians do not have a pro- 
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fessionally influential brotherhood or 
group organization among themselves. 

4. Nor have they, as Dr. Branscomb 
has pointed out, developed adequate work- 
ing relations with their faculties and 
research workers. In fact, they have di- 
vorced themselves from their faculties by 
being too concerned with technical rather 
than educational and research require- 
ments. 

5. We need more research and experi- 
mentation in the problems that confront 
college and research libraries. 

There is reason to believe that the new 
organization, the Association of Collége 
and Reference Libraries, will remedy this 
situation, especially when the report of the 
third Activities Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is adopted. 


College and Research Libraries 
Organize for Action 


The movement, started in 1936 to in- 
tegrate the efforts of librarians devoted to 
higher education and research, culminated 
in 1938 in the reorganization of the Col- 
lege and Reference Section of the 
American Library Association and the 
formation of the Association of College 
a section of the 
In this 


new association provision has been made 





and Reference Libraries 
American Library Association. 


tor five subsections: college libraries, jun- 
ior college libraries, reference librarians, 
libraries of teacher-training institutions, 
and university libraries. 

The object of this reorganization by 
types of libraries is to bring about greater 
specialization and an organization of ac- 
tivities within homogeneous groups pos- 
sessing certain common problems and 
professional interests. It is hoped that 
these related specialized groups will ad- 
vance the standards of service in these li- 
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braries, and will promote more effectively, 
the professional growth of those engaged 
in them. 

It is recognized by those who have been 
most concerned with the organization of 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, as well as in the report of the 
third Activities Committee of the A.L.A., 
that one of the prime necessities of this 
new association is a professional journal. 


Purposes of the Journal 


If the new journal of the association is 
to fulfil its mission as a professional pe- 
riodical, what should be its purposes? 
Tentatively it should: (1) serve. as the 
official medium of communication between 
the association and its subsections and their 
members; (2) make available selected 
articles presented at conventions at which 
college and research librarians gather, and 
publish other professionally significant ar- 
ticles; (3) serve as a clearing house for 
educational, research, and library news of 
interest to college, university, and refer- 
ence librarians; (4) seek to bridge the 
gap between these librarians and the facul- 
ties, college administrators, and research 
workers whom they serve; (5) integrate 
efforts of college, university, and reference 
librarians with those of kindred groups 
such as educational and research agencies 
and learned societies; (6) review and ab- 
stract such books, pamphlets, and current 
periodical literature as would be of in- 
terest to the personnel of the A.C.R.L.; 
(7) seek to stimulate research and ex- 
perimentation for the improvement of the 
service and publish the results, and (8) 
help to develop the A.C.R.L. into a strong 
and mature professional organization. 

It is too early to lay down fixed poli- 
cies and procedures. Time and experience 
must guide the Publications Committee. 
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Nevertheless, in seeking to serve the pur- 
poses set forth above, the Publications 
Committee desires to make the journal a 
great cooperative enterprise—an integrat- 
ing agency. Members of the A.C.R.L. are 
urged to join in this enterprise, for at 
present, on the editorial side, the journ... 
is entirely dependent upon voluntary help. 
Plans of cooperation with kindred 
groups and agencies and related journals 
are being worked out and will be an- 
nounced in future issues of the journal. 


Title 

The title College and Research Libraries 
was selected after considerable delibera- 
tion. More than sixty leaders of the 
A.C.R.L. were consulted in circular let- 
ters. Of six titles considered by this 
group, this title seemed most appropriate, 
for it is short and accurately describes the 
types of libraries with which the A.C.R.L. 
is concerned. Three of the constituent 
subsections of the Association are college 
libraries. As for the other two, in the 
strict sense of the word “university” stands 
for research, hence the logic of using the 
term “research libraries” in the title. This 
phase of the title is equally inclusive of 
the interests of the Reference Librarians 
Subsection, for the large reference libraries 
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and the reference departments of the large 
public libraries are primarily devoted to 
research. 


Subscriptions 


It is planned that the subscription price 
of the new journal will be $2 to A.C.R.L. 
members and $3 to nonmembers, libraries, 
and other agencies. Subscriptions can and 
should be placed now for the question as 
to how good a journal we shall have will 
hinge largely upon means with which to 
meet the publication costs. Address sub- 
sctiptions to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

In this connection it is appropriate to 
emphasize that the time has now come 
when heads of college, university, and ref- 
erence libraries can and should take a 
vigorous stand urging members of their 
staffs, who aspire to work on the profes- 
sional level, to become members of the 
A.L.A. and the A.C.R.L. The A.C.R.L. 
can become the hope of our profession, i.e., 
speaking from the standpoint of college, 
university, and reference libraries, but only 
if we have a vital and a vigorous pro- 
gram in which a large membership par- 
ticipates. 


A. F. KUHLMAN 























By ROBERT B. DOWNS 


Conference of Eastern 


College Librarians 


Robert B. Downs is director of libraries, 
New York University. He was chairman 
of the Program Committee for the con- 


ference. 


HE TWENTY-SEVENTH annual Confer- 
yee of Eastern College Librarians 
met at Columbia University on Saturday, 
November 25. More than 300 college and 
university librarians were present from an 
area as far south as Tennessee and as far 
west as Chicago. This conference has 
long since established itself as one of the 
highlights of the year for college librarians, 
particularly those of the middle Atlantic 
States. 

The morning session was largely given 
over to technical library matters. Papers 
included an examination of reclassification 
questions, serials procedures, and library 
equipment. These several talks are sched- 
uled for publication in College and Re- 
search Libraries, hence will be summarized 
here only briefly. 

Dr. Harriet D. MacPherson, of the 
Columbia School of Library Service fac- 
ulty, discussed “The Reclassification of 
Libraries with Some Reference to Special 
Collections.” Out of her extensive ex- 
perience, supplemented by interviews and 
correspondence with librarians whose in- 
stitutions have undertaken partial or com- 
plete reclassification, she summed up the 
case for and against switching from obso- 


lescent or unsatisfactory classification 
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schemes to more scientific systems. Em- 
phasis was placed on the administrative 
aspects of reclassification and their effects 
on normal routines, rather than on the tech- 
nical problems likely to be encountered. 

On the basis of a survey of serials pro- 
cedures prepared for the A.L.A. Serials 
Section, Fred B. Rothman, supervisor of 
the Serials Division, Washington Square 
Library, New York University, reported 
“Prevailing Practices in the Handling and 
Care of Serials.” Approximately 150 li- 
braries replied to a questionnaire on the 
subject. So widely do existing methods 
vary for serials work that few generaliza- 
tions are possible. In some instances vir- 
tually everything relating to serials is 
concentrated in a single department; in 
others, a high degree of decentralization is 
found, with acquisition, binding, 
changes, cataloging, reference, and other 
activities scattered among many divisi »ns 
of the library. The speaker noted a trend 
in the direction of centralization and cited 
that consolidation of 


ex- 


evidence to show 
serials functions makes for greater econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

“New Devices and Equipment for Li- 
braries” were described by Ethel M. Fair, 
director of the New Jersey College for 
Women Library School. Her discussion 
covered recent “gadgets” and mechanical 
innovations for library lighting, exhibi- 
tions, shelving, floors, book conveyors, re- 
cording and duplicating work, and various 
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lesser items. Names and addresses of 
manufacturers together with the names of 
libraries where the equipment is in actual 
use are given in the list to be published 
by Professor Fair. 

The first portion of the conference's 
afternoon session was devoted to topics of 
immediate news interest. Dr. A. F. Kuhl- 
man, as editor of College and Research 
Libraries, considered the factors which had 
made desirable the establishment of an- 
other library periodical, and, insofar as 
they have been formulated, outlined the 
new journal's policies and aims. Ernest J. 
Reece, of the Columbia School of Library 
Service, read by title his annual review of 
college and university library news, to be 
published shortly in the Library Journal. 
Professor Reece observed, by way of sum- 
mary, that 1938-39 was marked by an 
unusual number of deaths in the library 
profession, comparatively few major ap- 
pointments had been made during the year, 
library building activity was normal, and 
it was apparently a lean period for the 
acquisition of outstanding collections by 
libraries. Harry Miller Lydenberg, di- 
rector of the New York Public Library 
and chairman of the A.L.A. Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Importations, reported 
on the current situation abroad in its rela- 
tion to the acquisition of library materials. 
He referred to a similar A.L.A. commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Dr. M. 
Llewellyn Raney, which had functioned 
actively in 1917-18. The present com- 
mittee represents the principal national 
library associations, both general and spe- 
cial. The committee has not attempted to 
pass on questions involving relations be- 
tween individual libraries and their agents, 
regarding such matters as outside its prov- 
ince. It has maintained constant contact 
with the U. S. Department of State, the 





librarian of Congress, the British Library 
of Information, and others in a position 
to give information and assistance. Up to 
the date of Dr. Lydenberg’s report condi- 
tions were reasonably satisfactory. Delays 
in the delivery of foreign publications did 
not ordinarily exceed ten days or two 
weeks. There were indications that trans- 
portation difficulties would increase. Ger- 
man material was coming through more 
promptly than the French. The British 
embargo on German exports had just been 
announced, however, and at the time of 
the conference it was impossible to predict 
the effect of this blockade on the shipment 
of German publications to American li- 
braries. 


Reports Success of Yale Library Associates 


One of the oldest and most successful 
friends of the library societies in the coun- 
try is at Yale University. Wilmarth 
Sheldon Lewis, editor of the Yale Edition 
of Horace Walpole and one of the found- 
ers of the Yale Library Associates, gave an 
entertaining account of the formation of 
the Yale group, and described its present 
organization. In the course of its career 
considerable sums of money have been 
presented for library purposes, together 


with collections valued at approximately - 


$2,000,000. Many gifts have come 
through bequests and a number of me- 
morial funds have been set up. From 
funds provided by the associates rare books 
have been the principal purchases. Manu- 
scripts of modern authors, especially those 
with Yale connections, have been sought, 
and a collection is now being developed 
on the present European War. An an- 
nual meeting of the Yale Library Asso- 
ciates is held, usually to celebrate the gift 
of some outstanding collection. An un- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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By LOUIS R. WILSON 


Essentials in the Training of 
University Librarians—I 


Dean Wilson is head of the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chi- 


cago. 


N CONSIDERING the essential training of 
I the future university librarian, I wish 
to deal with the subject from three points 
of view. First, the nature and complexity 
of the position for which the university 
librarian is to be trained ; second, the char- 
acter and extent of the demands which the 
university administration may make upon 
the university librarian and library staff; 
third, the appropriate preparation of the 
librarian and library staff for the effective 
discharge of their duties. 

The modern American university had 
its beginning in the establishment of Johns 
Hopkins University in 1876, the year of 
the founding of the American Library As- 
sociation. Even though it grew out of a 
colonial college or early state university, 
it has assumed its present organization, 
characteristics, and functions within the 
period of the lifetime of some of us who 
are participating in this program. And, 
just as the activities of the university have 
become infinitely more diverse and com- 
plex since 1876, the demands which the 
university makes upon the university li- 
brary have become correspondingly diverse 
and complex. 

These variations may be readily 
illustrated. In 1900, Harvard led in en- 
rolment with 4062 students. Today Cali- 
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fornia leads the state universities with 
25,530, and New York the private uni- 
versities with 37,677. The physical plants 
required to house such universities are so 
immense and so complicated that special 
maps and organized tours are necessary to 
enable new students to find their way 
about. Curriculum offerings have multi- 
plied many fold, and departments, schools, 
and institutes have similarly increased in 
number. Funds for endowment and re- 
search have likewise greatly expanded. 
Johns Hopkins had $3,000,000 for en- 
dowment in 1900. It has approximately 
$31,000,000 today. Harvard had approx- 
imately $14,000,000 in 1900. Today it has 
over ten times this amount. 

Each of these developments has had an 
indirect effect upon the university library. 
Certain changes within the library itself 
have also contributed to its complexity. 
In 1900 the Harvard book collection num- 
bered 525,000 volumes. Today it num- 
bers approximately 4,000,000, and for the 
past ten years it has added an average of 
117,000 volumes annually. Universities 
in each of the six major regions of the 
country have book collections of more 
than 500,000 volumes, as well as special 
collections of pamphlets, manuscripts, 
prints, films, and other highly specialized 
materials. 


Research Work Increasing 


Though the American university has 
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always served undergraduate as well as 
graduate students, it has encountered the 
most serious challenge to its service at the 
graduate level. In 1900, graduate schools 
awarded approximately 2000 Master’s de- 
grees. In 1938, the number was 20,000. 
The number of Ph.D. degrees showed an 
even more spectacular proportional rise. 
From 200 in 1900, the number rose to 
3000 in 1938. The demand upon li- 
braries for research materials and for staff 
members to organize and administer them 
increased in similar proportion. Chinese 
collections at Harvard, Hispanic Ameri- 
can materials at Tulane, western history 
at California, Near East objects and mate- 
rials in the Oriental Institute at the 
University of Chicago, and the seemingly 
endless variety of materials available today 
through microphotography and _ other 
forms of reproduction suggest the range 
and complexity of these materials. 

Card distribution by the Library of 
Congress and other libraries; the publica- 
tion of union lists of serials, manuscripts, 
newspapers, and catalogs of major world- 
famed libraries; the development of local, 
regional, and national union catalogs have 
likewise placed responsibilities upon uni- 
versity libraries which were all but un- 
known in 1900. 

Recently the American university li- 
brary has been called upon to organize 
and direct significant programs of co- 
operation. These programs have taken 
the forms of mutual agreement, as at 
North Carolina and Duke; contractual 
agreement, as at Vanderbilt and Peabody ; 
and state legislative action, as at Oregon, 
Oregon state, and other state institutions 
in Oregon. In the southeast, the respon- 
sibility for the description of the holdings 
of the research libraries of a whole region 
has fallen largely upon the shoulders of a 


group of university librarians. Such co- 
operative undertakings are not limited to 
local situations, but operate also upon an 
international front. ‘The demonstration of 
microfilm apparatus in Paris in 1937, par- 
ticipation in international-conferences, and 
recent cooperation with Hispanic-Ameri- 
can libraries and scholars serve as illustra- 
tions. 


Other Responsibilities 


Not only has the library been pressed 
into service on these different fronts, but 
in the past twenty-five years it has in many 
instances become responsible for training 
students in bibliographical method and the 
use of libraries, and for the direction of 
library schools with curriculums covering 
all phases of library work leading to the 
A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. All of 
these developments have profound impli- 
cations for the university librarian. They 
clearly reveal situations with which he 
must deal, the kind of imagination and 
leadership he must exhibit, and the char- 
acter and extent of the subject matter with 
which his training must be concerned. 

In 1865, Daniel Coit Gilman resigned 
from the librarianship of Yale because the 
university did not pay him an adequate 
salary and did not support the library well 
enough to carry into effect his recommen- 
dations for the development of an effective 
library program. Later, at Johns Hop- 
kins, he could say: 

The librarian’s office should rank with 
that of a professor. He will be the better 
administrator if he cultivates his own special 
branch of study, for thus he will have a 
sympathetic relation with other investigators, 
and he will be the better investigator if he 
is also a teacher.... The profession of a 
Librarian should be distinctly recognized. 


Men and women should be encouraged to 
enter it, should be trained to discharge its 
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duties, and should be rewarded, promoted, 
and honored in proportion to the services 
they render.' 


But he could point to few universities 
which had developed their library staffs in 
accordance with the several principles set 
forth by him. 

In 1901, in my first annual report as 
librarian at the University of North Caro- 
lina, | was confronted with the fact that 
the library had no well-defined policy. 
The concluding recommendation of my 
report read as follows: 


That the University make the position of 
Librarian such that he, from a financial point 
of view, can remain in it for several years at 
least. Within the past thirty months, four 
men have filled the position. ... If the 
present system of low salary and frequent 
change continues, I am unable to see how a 
policy can be devised and carried out which 
will result in the steady upbuilding of the 


2 


Library. .. .? 


Although some of my then-colleagues 
saw in the statement not an indictment of 
the inadequate conception which the uni- 
versity held of the library, but certain 
Scotch traits which they attributed to me, 
it is the one recommendation in the thirty- 
one annual reports written by me in which 
I now take most pride. 


Role of University Library Today 


In contrast with the situations described 
in these two instances, many university ad- 
ministrators today have a clear, informed 
conception of the role which the library 
should play in the university. Such ad- 
ministrators know (1) that the library 
must aid the university in conserving 
knowledge through the conservation of 


materials; (2) that the library must assist 
1 Daniel C. Gilman. Deveiogpont of the Public 
Library in America. Ithaca, N.Y., 1891, p. 10. 


?Louis R. Wilson, “Annual Report of the Li- 
brarian” (typewritten manuscript), 1901. 
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it in the transfer and extension of knowl- 
edge through the acquisition of materials 
for instruction and research; (3) that the 
library must make its services available to 
student and teacher by means of appro- 
priate quarters, adequate bibliographical 
resources, and trained staff. If the uni- 
versity engages in extension service, the 
library must also participate in that serv- 
ice. 

If the library is to meet these varied 
and complex demands, the librarian and 
his staff will have to possess correspond- 
ingly varied and high qualifications. 
Fundamentally the librarian should have 
a broad general understanding of the ob- 
jectives of the university as a whole as 
opposed to a narrower departmental view ; 
he should possess a scholarly knowledge of 
library science and related fields of schol- 
arship; he should have a thorough under- 
standing of the functional relationships 
which exist among the various departments 
of the library, and ability to organize and 
direct library personnel. 

These demands upon the librarian, how- 
ever, go a step farther. He should be 
able to participate effectively in formulat- 
ing the administrative and educational 
policies of the university and to admin- 
ister the library upon a sound functional 
basis. This is fundamental as there are 
few aspects of teaching or investigation 
that are unaffected by library performance. 
Through his training in scientific investi- 
gation and mastery of his special field, he 
should understand and promote the schol- 
arly activities of every department of the 
university, and at the same time enrich 
librarianship through administration, in- 
vestigation, and writing in the library 
field. He should also be able, through 
his personality and interest in books, his 
knowledge of materials for instruction 
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and research, and his cooperation with 
students, faculty, and other librarians and 
scholarly organizations, to bring the li- 
brary into a closer relationship with the 
educational and scholarly activities of the 
university and of the scholarly world. 


Staff Has Its Part to Play 


The librarian will not be called upon 
to achieve these results single-handed. 
The staff has its part to play. The uni- 
versity administrator will naturally expect 
the professional staff and experts in charge 
of special collections to possess the tech- 
nical and bibliographical knowledge essen- 
tial to carry on the normal processes of 
administration, to be conversant with both 
the subject matter and the literature of the 
department or school with which they are 
associated, and to be skilled in working 
effectively with students and faculty. 

So much for the nature and complexity 
of the position of the librarian of the 
modern university and the demands which 
the administration may make upon the 
librarian and his staff. What should be 
the nature and extent of the training neces- 
sary to prepare them for the effective per- 
formance of their duties? 

In discussing this question, I wish to 
refer to “Libraries and Scholarship,” by 
Mitchell ; ““The Librarian of the Future,” 
by Rush; and “College and University Li- 
braries,”’ by Wriston, which recently ap- 
peared in The Library of Tomorrow.* 
They may well be supplemented by “Staff 
Specialization: A Possible Substitute for 
Departmentalization,” by Hurt; “A Look 
Ahead for Library Schools,” by Reece; 
“Why Graduate Study in Librarianship?” 

* Sydney B. Mitchell, “Libraries and Scholarship;” 
Charles E Rush, “The Librarian of the Future;” 
and Henry M. Wriston, “College and University 
Libraries;” in Emily Miller Danton, ed., The Lt 


brary of Tomorrow. American Library Association, 
1939. 
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by Carnovsky; and the “Report of the 
School of Library Service for 1931,” by 
Williamson.‘ All of these papers bear 
upon this subject and serve as excellent 
background for its consideration. 

Let me say at once that university li- 
brarians have been successfully trained in 
the past in a variety of ways. No single 
way has been chosen to the exclusion of all 
others. In the light of the development of 
universities, however, and of the conse- 
quent demands made upon university li- 
braries, the training of the university 
librarian must necessarily fit him more ex- 
actly for his duties than it has in the past. 
In European universities, where the major 
objectives of students and scholars have 
been more narrowly formulated and where 
student bodies have included only students 
above the junior college level, more precise 
patterns of training for librarians have 
long been prescribed. And the training 
will be recognized as a more professional 
pattern than it has been in the past. Fur- 
thermore, it will differ from that of the 
public or school or other type of librarian, 
who is confronted with different conditions 
and duties. Not only this, but the dif- 
ferentiation will begin in the _pre- 
professional period, including general 
undergraduate training and will continue 
through the first-year professional and 
graduate professional periods. 


Basic Training 


Fundamentally, the pre-professional 
training should consist of a broad general 
education. The present new plan of the 


* Peyton Hurt, “Staff Specialization: A Possible 
Substitute for Departmentalization,” A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, 29:417-21, July, 1935; Ernest J. Reece, “A Look 
Ahead for Library Schools,” A.L.A. Bulletin, 32:32, 
January, 1038; Leon Carnovsky, “Why Graduate 
Study in Li rarianship?” Library Quarterly, 7:246- 
61, April, 1937; C. C. Williamson, “Report of the 
Director of the School of Library Service for the 
Period Ending June 30, 1931,” Columbia University 
Bulletin of Information, Jan. 2, 1932. 








University of Chicago illustrates what Ha 
mean by broad education. Through a 
connected, well-ordered course in the hu- 
manities, running throughout an entire 
year, this plan provides a splendid intro- 
duction to all the subjects embraced within 
this general field. It provides similar in- 
troductions through three other courses 
organized in similar fashion to the subjects 
embraced within the social sciences, the 
biological sciences, and the physical sci- 
ences. And accompanying these courses, 
which require two-thirds of the time of 
the student during the first two years, are 
other courses which lay the foundation for 
specialization in the junior and senior years 
and lead to the A.B. degree. Other in- 
stitutions offer comparable undergraduate 
courses upon which later study leading to 
the A.B. and higher degrees or professional 
training may be appropriately based. 

Such a basic training seems to me in- 
dispensable to the university librarian. 
Students who have come up through such 
studies should be recruited by library 
schools, and those whose specialization has 
been in the fields of the social, biological, 
and physical sciences, should be sought as 
well as those in the field of the humanities 
from which they have been so largely 
drawn in the past. 


Final Desired Element 


The value of such undergraduate train- 
ing for the later professional training of 
the university librarian would be enhanced 
if it included courses which would give the 
student command of tool subjects such as 
French, German, and statistics; courses 
which would acquaint him with the gen- 
eral principles of administration and per- 
sonnel management and the educational 
aims and administrative practices of uni- 
versities; and courses in the use of refer- 
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Some Major Objectives 


The major objectives of the first year 
of professional training should be: (1) to 
give the student a broad overview of li- 
brarianship; (2) to acquaint him with the 
library’s role in an educational institution ; 
(3) to set forth for him in their appro- 
priate relationships the theories and prin- 
ciples underlying the major subjects within 
the field; (4) to acquaint him with the 
body of literature pertinent to these sub- 
jects; and (5) to give him, through course 
assignments and observation, the command 
of library procedures which will be 
foundational for future professional per- 
formance. 

Upon such a basic foundation, followed 
by a period of service, if possible, speciali- 
zation in the university library field may 
be begun. The student should begin work 
leading to the Ph.D. degree in library 
science. If he wishes, he should be able 
to do this in two stages. He might first 
work for the M.A. and then for the Ph.D. 
In either instance, he should know defi- 
nitely what is expected of him at these 
levels. At the M.A. level he should be 
expected (1) to become acquainted with 
the methods and spirit of graduate study 
and research in the fields of library science ; 
(2) to extend his knowledge of library 
science generally; (3) to increase consid- 
erably his knowledge of the special field 
of university librarianship and related sub- 
ject fields; and (4) to demonstrate his 
ability to use research methods in the 
preparation of a report or thesis in the 
field of his specialization. 
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At the , Phd stevel, the student should 
be expttted : ér): to: extend* "préathy: Iris 
general knowledge of the various fields of 
library science; (2) to master the par- 
ticular field of university and scholarly 
libraries; (3) to supplement his knowl- 
edge of this field with that of other sub- 
jects related to it; and (4) to carry out 
an original investigation within it. At 
both the M.A. and Ph.D. levels, he should 
be free to take courses in the library school 
and other departments which would ex- 
tend his undergraduate and earlier grad- 
uate interests and give him a firm founda- 
tion in subject specialization as well as 
mastery of his special field. In this way 
he should become thoroughly acquainted 
with the methods and spirit of graduate in- 
The thesis should grow out of 
independently and 
contribution to 


struction. 
research carried on 
should make some new 
the subject chosen. 

For some of the professional members of 
the university library staff, the B.S. in L.S. 
and the M.A. programs may be sufficient ; 
for others, the Ph.D. is clearly desirable. 

The question may now be raised 
whether individuals drawn from the teach- 
ing, legal, or other professions or fields 
are preferable as university librarians to 
the type of librarian trained in the manner 
above indicated. I should like to cite 
two commentaries which are at least par- 
tially relevant to this point. 

Fifteen years ago the Commission of 
the University of Chicago on the Future 
Policy of the University Libraries de- 
clared that the library existed solely for 
the facilitation and encouragement of re- 
search, and therefore that it must be di- 
rected by a member of the faculty who 
had demonstrated such interest in his 
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a teacher-investigator. 


In short, the librarian should be 
The second com- 
mentary comes from President Henry M. 


He ar- 
gues that the least important qualification 


Wriston of Brown University.° 


of the librarian is his training; further- 
more, that the individual with ideas and 
appreciation of problems, with resource- 
fulness and energy, can learn many of the 
technical details as he administers the li- 
brary, but all the courses in the world will 
not supply imagination or tact, industry or 
a feeling for scholarship. 


Overlook a Fundamental Fact 


It is true that these statements were 
made without reference to the type of 
preparation for librarianship which I have 
outlined; nevertheless they merit careful 
consideration, as much for what they in- 
clude as for what they omit. They clearly 
fail to recognize that librarianship, in- 
stead of being concerned with mere tech- 
nical routines, is a many-sided, far-ranging 
subject in which an individual possessing 
tact, imagination, and resourcefulness in 
dealing with problems may achieve schol- 
arly distinction as well as in other fields 
of learning. They overlook the funda- 
mental fact that the education of the uni- 
versity librarian is designed to give him 
not only a scholarly command of his field, 
but a knowledge of the functional organi- 
zation and administration of the materials 
and personnel under his with 
which the scholar or specialist trained in 
another field wholly unacquainted. 
Though a scholar may be quite profound 
in his own field, this carries no guaranty 
of particular competence in any other field, 
and, in fact, it is at least conceivable that 


control 
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*Commission on the Future Policy of the Uni 
versity Libraries, Tentative Report, January, 1924. 
University of Chicago Press, 1924, p. 47. 


* Op. cit., p. 147. 
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a too narrow subject specialization may 
lead to a parochial rather than a universal 
point of view. 

My major quarrel with these state- 
ments is that they do not go far enough. 
They mistake the indispensable for the 
possibly sufficient. Because it is vital that 
the university librarian have an apprecia- 
tion of research and an understanding of 
research needs, it does not follow that this 
is all he must have. When one argues, as 
I do, in favor of an individual with library 
training, he is not pleading for this to the 
exclusion of research training; he is simply 
saying that both are indispensable, and 
that neither one by itself is enough. I 
would even say that in the light of the 
changes which are taking place in student 
selection by library schools, and in the 
nature of the training which is now avail- 
able, the prospective librarian should pos- 
sess an enthusiasm for research and the 
capacity to carry it on himself—and all 
chis without sacrificing an interest in and 
an ability to look after the administrative 
and routine processes of the university li- 


brary. 


Regarding Untrained Librarians 


This answer, however, should not close 
the door to persons of ability and scholar- 
ship in other fields to entrance into uni- 
versity library A director 
drawn from the ranks of the faculty or a 


positions. 


subject specialist may bring rare ability 
and knowledge to the administration of the 
library or to the handling of materials in 
a special collection or subject field. The 
probabilities that he can do this success- 
fully are attended by considerable risk un- 
less several precautions are taken. First 
of all, he should be caught young enough 
to make new adjustments easily. It should 
be demonstrated that his tact, scholarship, 
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and imagination will concern themselves 
with the major considerations of librarian- 
ship rather than with the narrow aspects 
of his former specialization. And before 
he begins to make important decisions con- 
cerning the administration of the library, 
he should acquire, through systematic 
study, an understanding of the principles 
upon which successful functional adminis- 
tration is based. Thus equipped, he should 
be able to conceive of the library as a 
major functional unit of the university or 
the special collection as an integrated part 
of the library as a whole. Provided he 
bring his entire abilities to bear upon his 
work as librarian, his accomplishments in 
the field of administration and his profes- 
sional writings may contribute significantly 
to the advancement of librarianship. 

Four other aspects of the training of the 
university librarian may now be briefly 
considered. I refer (1) to certain desired 
characteristics of library schools which 
provide the training; (2) to the training 
of staff members; (3) to internship; and 
(4) to recruiting. 


Library School Policies 


The policies of the library schools con- 
cerning 2dmission, curriculums, and degrees 
are largely controlled, for the first year 
of study leading to the B.S. in L.S. degree, 
by the schools themselves. But at the 
M.A. and the Ph.D. levels, although li- 
brary science is usually selected as the 
field of specialization of library school 
students, the programs of the schools con- 
form more strictly to the regulations of 
the graduate school and of the various 
departments involved. The rigidity of 
departmental requirements frequently 
makes it difficult for the student to select 
those courses in the library school and the 
university as a whole from which he would 
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profit most. In the case of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago this difficulty is obviated, as the school 
has complete control over the student's 
program of work and can have him take 
such courses in other departments as may 
be most suited to his needs without sub- 
jecting him to departmental degree re- 
quirements. 

A similar difficulty in securing the kind 
of training which would be of most value 
to him is also encountered by the professor 
or subject specialist who wishes to enter 
the library profession. Questions of ad- 
mission, of required elementary courses, 
and of conformity to regulations for du- 
plicate degrees frequently prove too diff- 
cult for appropriate solution. They also 
support the conviction of many critics of 
the graduate school in the American uni- 
versity that it should re-study (as it is 
now doing in a number of institutions) the 
pattern which Johns Hopkins gave it in 
1876 and which, so far as the Ph.D. re- 
quirements are concerned, has not been 
seriously modified since. For librarians, a 
less departmentalized and more flexible 
type of training seems to me particularly 
desirable. 

What the training of professional staff 
members should be has, in a sense, already 
been indicated. Obviously, the majority 
of staff members will come up through the 
colleges and library schools. Many of 
them will complete work at the level of 
the Master’s degree, and others will go on 
to the Ph.D. Others not interested in de- 
grees but with sound basic training and 
an understanding of professional require- 
ments and subject fields will take advan- 
tage of the freedom which library schools 
and graduate departments will increas- 
ingly provide for the pursuit of studies to 
fit the student’s individual needs. 





Internship has yet to make its place as 
an integral part of training for librarian- 
ship. The case for it has been argued on 
the basis of the analogy of internship in 
medicine, but this argument has not as yet 
carried great conviction because of the 
fundamental differences in the responsibili- 
ties of the young librarian and physician. 
Here and there, particularly in those uni- 
versity libraries where close connection is 
maintained between the library school and 
the library administration and where ade- 
quate supervision of the work of the intern 
may be combined with his training, intern- 
ship gives promise of greatly aiding in the 
professional and administrative equipment 
of the student of university librarianship. 
However, the opportunities for such close 
cooperation must be considerably extended 
if it is materially to affect present condi- 
tions of training. 


Recruiting Personnel 


Many indications lead me to believe that 
the question of recruiting suitable per- 
sonnel, while not answered satisfactorily 
in the past, will be answered more satis- 
factorily in the future. One of the most 
significant influences operating in this di- 
rection has been the action of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in setting up qualitative 
standards for determining excellence of 
college and university library perform- 
ance. College presidents have begun to 
seek intelligently for librarians who un- 
derstand the educational objectives of the 
college, the relation of the library to their 
achievement, and who have acquired an 
understanding of investigation and _ its 
place in the work of higher institutions. 
They seek such librarians, not because of 
their “academic respectability,” but 
for what they can contribute to the 
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formulation of general administrative 
and educational policies, and for their 
ability to administer libraries  ef- 
fectively. 

The grants of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York to libraries of liberal 
arts, junior, and teachers colleges have 
likewise contributed to this end. College 
presidents have had to study carefully the 
problems of library and institutional re- 
lationships in securing and administering 
these grants. As a result, many of them 
have gained a realistic conception of the 
function of the library in the college pro- 
gram. The same end has been achieved 
in other ways at the university level. The 
survey by Brown of land-grant college 
libraries, and the surveys by Raney, 
Works, Carlson, and Wilson-Branscomb- 
Dunbar and Lyle, of university libraries, 
and numerous articles dealing with various 
aspects of university library administra- 
tion, have played their part. And re- 
cently, the cooperative arrangements for 
increasing library resources have brought 
the aitention of leaders in higher educa- 
tion in general to a new appreciation of 
the part which the university library is 
to play in the cooperative enterprises which 
are getting under way and will multiply 
in the field of higher education. 

These influences have had a bearing on 
the placement and salaries of students who 
have fitted themselves through advanced 
study and investigation for college and 
university library positions. In spite of 
the depression, there have not been enough 
qualified graduates to meet the demand 
and at salaries frequently above those of 
associates who have become college or uni- 
versity teachers. 

All the foregoing influences have been 
indirect. They are, nonetheless, power- 
ful. A direct influence may now be cited. 
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A survey conducted last year of admis- 
sion practices of the accredited library 
schools revealed the fact that tests of 
varying kinds are being given by a num- 
ber of schools to deterniine the fitness of 
applicants for admission. This is in addi- 
tion to the personal interview, testi- 
monials, and academic records previously 
required. The recent experimentation 
with tests devised by the Social Science 
Research Council for the selection of its 
graduate fellows, the experimentation with 
tests now being carried out in four large 
eastern universities to determine the abili- 
ties of graduate students, and the proposed. 
study of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools of tests specifically designed 
for prospective librarians, similarly point 
in the direction of sounder bases of selec- 
tion for those who will become the future 
librarians of American universities. 

In summary, I wish to point out again 
the tremendous expansion which the 
American university library has undergone. 
University administrators have become 
perceptibly clearer in their conception of 
the role the library should play in uni- 
versity life, they have accorded the 
librarian an increasingly more important 
field of activity in the university’s affairs, 
and the rewards of the librarian compare 
favorably with those of other members of 
university staffs. 

Finally, let me say to the prospective 
university librarian that a rigorous period 
of training, undergraduate, professional, 
and scholarly, will be required of him in 
the future, but that if he meets the re- 
quirements adequately, he will create for 
himself an opportunity for service com- 
parable in extent, nature, and satisfaction 
to that open to anyone with whom he may 
be associated in the modern American uni- 
versity. 
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By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


Essentials in the Training of 
University Librarians—II 


Sydney B. Mitchell is director of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarian- 


ship. 


NIVERSITY librarians have been all too 
U silent on the subject of training for 
university librarianship and many other 
related subjects. Too often they have 
put aside their modesty and have become 
articulate only in budget pleas, limiting 
their published enthusiasms to reporting 
donations in cash or kind. In the last 
part of this paper I shall suggest what 
might be their contributions to the solu- 
tion of an obviously still unsolved prob- 
lem. I shall that the term 
“university librarian” is to be taken in its 
common meaning, the head of a university 
include comment on the 


assume 


library. To 
training of members of the university li- 
brary staff, bibliographers, catalogers, ref- 
erence and circulation workers, would 
lengthen this paper too much. We shall 
therefore concern ourselves with the execu- 
tive officer and his preparation for ad- 
ministration and leadership. 

There is no assumption on my part that 
all future university librarians must have 
attended a library school. There should 
always be opportunities for superior li- 
brarians who have obtained their equip- 
ment through experience to become 
university librarians, and even for trans- 
fers from other fields if special, uncommon 
qualities are desired or if the library pro- 


fession cannot interest and train just those 
whom the universities want. The passing 
over of college professors from teaching to 
library administration seems, however, 
pretty well on the wane. 

That our earlier library schools turned 
out some competent university librarians 
must be granted, though I sometimes think 
this was in spite of themselves. Found 
mainly in state or public libraries, they 
were more agencies for the propaganda 
of the library faith and the preparation 
of its missionaries—whose salaries, inci- 
dentally, were to be also on the missionary 
level—than they were educational institu- 
tions appealing to men of critical and 
scholarly tastes who sought an outlet in 
university administration rather than 
teaching. 

With the movement of library schools 
to universities, not only has more attention 
been given in the curriculum to prepara- 
tion for university library service and a 
questioning attitude encouraged in our 
students, but the young men interested 
have been selected from a much larger 
number of superior students who might 
in other days never have thought of li- 
brarianship as a career, who have deliber- 
ately chosen our field as an interesting and 
promising one in which to spend their 
lives, not refugees from a too tough life 
We are now getting 
students 


outside the cloisters. 
a considerable proportion of 


who would succeed in whatever they under- 
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took because they have what it takes. 

In the present size of our schools of 
librarianship and in the uncertainty of the 
majority of our students as to the particu- 
lar specialty they will ultimately adopt, it 
is still necessary in the first semester of a 
basic or beginners’ course to stick to the 
generalities of the four main subject di- 
visions—administration, largely orienta- 
tion; reference or bibliography; book se- 
lection; and cataloging and classification. 
It is evident that in the second semester 
when some specialization becomes possible 
the selection of a prospective university 
librarian should include an administrative 
course in that field, emphasis on biblio- 
graphic cataloging and on classification 
adapted to a scholarly library, on bibliog- 
raphy, including documents, and on book 
buying or collecting. It is, however, quite 
as much the manner of presentation as the 
subject matter of these courses which in- 
terests me. There is so much matter, just 
subject content in basic courses in bibliog- 
raphy and cataloging, that specific books 
and definite rules are apt to dominate; 
perhaps they must do so. But a frank 
recognition that only a limited number of 
titles and rules can then be absorbed seems 
to be growing. I would urge emphasis 
for university librarians on the extension 
of reference work into periodicals, society 
publications, documents and particularly 
printed bibliographies, while in cataloging 
it might well be explained even to be- 
ginners that our card catalogs were just 
the best available present device for mak- 
ing known the contents of libraries; that 
for large scholarly libraries there were 
valid criticisms against the dictionary card 
catalog on the score both of its complexity 
in use and of its cost; that much subject 
work is likely in the future to be done 
through reference to printed bibliogra- 
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phies; that the rapidly developing arts of 
photography and cheap mechanical repro- 
duction may within the professional lives 
of our students bring back the printed 
catalog in new forms, with cards necessary 
only for supplements; that classifications, 
particularly in the biological and physical 
sciences and in what some optimistically 
call the social sciences, being concerned 
with the literature as it now exists, must 
go out of date, become inadequate, as 
that literature, geared as it is to the sub- 
ject matter and its treatment, changes. 


Courses Evolving 


Satisfactory courses in university library 
administration are still in process of evo- 
lution, perhaps they should always be. 
For beginners I am experimenting with an 
approach in which the first classes are 
given up to a consideration of the Ameri- 
can university, its varied objectives and 
consequent diversity of services to under- 
graduates, real graduate students and 
faculty; its support, government and ad- 
ministrative organization. This seems to 
me to lead most logically to a consideration 
of the services of the university library to 
its clientele, lower division or junior col- 
lege students and reserve book service, 
upper division and honors students requir- 
ing greater diversity of reading, graduates 
with their seminar and stack problems, 
faculty with their even greater needs for 
teaching and research, the special collec- 
tions for professional schools, and those 
bureaus and institutes which seem to be 
developing in the university solar system. 
Loan desk organization and routines are 
considered from the standpoint of require- 
ments. The varied means of meeting 
these, including the recent Texas and Har- 
vard experiments with punched cards, are 
the topics for consideration. Thirty-five 
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years ago rules were handed down from 
on high. I got them, in the form of eleven 
tables, mimeographed outlines of charging 
systems then in use somewhere, to be 
learned by rote step by step. Soon after 
the finals I remembered only a twelfth 
unauthorized one by the late lamented 
Edmund Lester Pearson, closing with “at- 
tendant picks reader’s pocket, stamps on 
reader's foot, and files reader’s teeth.” 
After some study of the still too vague 
duties of the reference department and the 
complexities of serials service, we are ready 
to give a little time to the ancillary de- 
partments devoted to the building up of 
the collection and its recording for staff 
and public use. With this basis we can 
now work on a satisfactory organization 
of staff, a proper system of government, 
and some of the administrative principles 
which are as applicable to a library as to 
a museum, a hospital, a government de- 
partment. Here I wish to pay tribute to 
the publications which have resulted from 
the summer institutes organized by the 
Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Floyd Reeves’ contribu- 
tion, “Some General Principles of 
Administrative Organization” in the re- 
cently published Current Issues in Library 
Administration, edited by Carleton B. 
Joeckel, should be required reading for 
some university librarians as it will be in 
the future for all my students. 


Beyond the Basic Year 


For work beyond the basic year, which 
is now all too crowded and perhaps should 
be extended into a two-year curriculum, 
most schools seem to be groping; the sec- 
ond year most of them now offer a variety 
of courses not all of them wholly satis- 
factory to their relatively few takers. 
Broadening and deepening the students’ 


knowledge of cataloging, classification and 
bibliography, and seminars in administra- 
tion in which students have to do more of 
the digging than in a basic course are 
pretty common to all. We have experi- 
mented in methods whereby librarians 
might systematically develop a good 
knowledge of the literature of particular 
subjects, and next year a specialist from 
Stanford University is going to offer a 
seminar in the literature of science as 
related to its history, a project long in 
contemplation which I hope in fruition 
will do something to orient our future 
universicy librarians in the most character- 
istic literature of their century. For the 
growth of their own critical ability, for 
the understanding of faculty research 
work, and to help them in analyzing, per- 
haps in solving their problems, a course in 
methods of research and a special study 
or thesis seem very desirable. I am glad 
in this connection to note the publication 
of Waples’ Investigating Library Prob- 
lems, based on the methods offered cur- 
rently at Chicago. This concludes what 
I have to say about library school training, 
though a faint echo of the theme may 
recur at the end of the second section. 
With reference to academic education, 
we always start out by saying that the 
incipient librarian should have a good gen- 
eral education, a solid cultural back- 
ground. Unfortunately, under any widely 
elective system in the five-ring circus 
which passes for a college of letters in 
many places the technique of avoiding this 
has been more highly developed by stu- 
dents than that of getting it. In all fair- 
ness I should add that transcripts of 
records of graduates of many denomina- 
tional and teachers colleges seeking 
training in librarianship here show de- 
nominational substitutes for basic work in 
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such subjects as history of foreign missions, 
and in teachers colleges vocational and 
practical courses. Since the mild purge of 
such things in our own college of letters 
we can largely cut these off the record in 
establishing the applicant’s full graduate 
standing. All we can hope for is a radical 
change, particularly in lower division re- 
quirements, so that it can be safely as- 
sumed all graduates of respectable colleges 
have had an adequate introduction to sci- 
ence, the humanities, the social sciences, 
and have a basis of language in some col- 
lege Latin, French and German. In the 
major requirements doubtless group ma- 
jors would often be more in a librarian’s 
interest than more specialized ones. 


A Strong Trend 


There is a strong trend toward the 
taking of graduate academic work on the 
part of young men hoping eventually to 
There is also a 
noticeable diversion of promising material 
from university teaching among those who 
already possess the doctorate in some sub- 
ject field. I cannot neglect the evidence 
in our correspondence files of the prefer- 
ence of many college presidents for candi- 
dates for the head librarian’s position who 
have been through “a discipline compar- 
able to that of our faculty.”’ This is less 
noticeable in the better universities. 
Rather than discuss this question I shall 
avail myself of still unpublished statements 


be university librarians. 


from young university librarians, all, or 
nearly all, products of both such academic 
discipline and library school training, giv- 
ing their opinions of the better subjects 
for advanced study, its contribution to 
their equipment, their estimate of its value. 
These comments have been edited from 
long statements written me. As some 
asked that they be anonymous | have made 
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them all so, merely numbering the dif- 
ferent contributions. 
Contributor (1) says: 


The Doctor’s degree for librarians should 
be in an established field in the humanities, 
and preferably as broad as possible; e.g., 
language and literature which takes into 
account the cultural history of a people, 
influences from other countries, or history 
in its various branches, or philosophy, or the 
classics. A degree in one or other of these 
is broad in scope and cuts across related 
fields; it would be of most benefit to the 
greatest number of the library’s users. Of 
course, a good solid background in foreign 
languages is presupposed. 

Degrees in the fields of mathematics, eco- 
nomics and even sociology seem to me to 
be too narrow in both time and interest to 
be of any particular value for a librarian 
who hopes to equip himself for the greatest 
service. Libraries are storehouses of the 
materials of the past, and above all things 
the librarian’s academic training should in- 
stil a feeling for the historical approach to 
knowledge. He should be more than aware 
of the long historical continuity of scholar- 
ship. It is on this account that I rule out 
mathematics, economics and sociology—not 
that they are not good training in them- 
selves. A degree in science, too, falls in the 
same category. 


Advocates Degree in Science 


Contributor (2) says: 


Of the three broad fields of knowledge, 
the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences, it would seem that the li- 
brarian would obtain the greatest advantages 
from a formal training by taking a research 
degree in the natural sciences. By so doing 
he would be able to master the most diffi- 
cult of the scientific methods, and attain a 
broad background knowledge in the sciences 
that would enable him to assist directly in- 
vestigations in the natural sciences and to 
some extent in the social sciences. The 
knowledge of mathematics that it would be 
necessary for him to have would aid research 
in many library problems where the facts 
sought are dependent on so many variables 
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that it is necessary to employ the statistical 
method. 

Having obtained a thorough knowledge 
and training in the natural sciences, a li- 
brarian can informally train himself in the 
historical method and broaden his knowl- 
edge not only of the humanities and social 
sciences but also broaden his knowledge of 
the methods of attaining knowledge. A 
knowledge of the various methods of re- 
search is particularly important for a li- 
brarian if he expects to be able to make 
accurate evaluations of the results of re- 
search, to say nothing of being able to 
criticize and select facts. 

The history of science would be an excel- 
lent field in which to obtain a doctorate de- 
gree because in this field it is necessary to 
have both a scientific and historical training. 
In addition, the history of science or learn- 
ing, being as it is a core of the progress of 
human culture, affords a central point of 
reference with which a broader knowledge 
may be integrated. In any event a famili- 
arity with the various scientific methods as 
employed in the humanities, social sciences, 
and natural sciences is desirable, and the 
history of science admirably bridges the gap 
between the natural sciences and the hu- 
manities. 


Contribution (3) is a composite state- 
ment from two members of a university 
library staff: 


1. If his interest were primarily in the 
sciences, he might profitably pursue at length 
the history of science, a relatively unde- 
veloped field; but to do that he would need 
additional work in cultural and institutional 
history. Since a scientist is likely to be 
weak in the humanities he might well round 
out his information there with bibliographi- 
cal courses in at least English, and possibly 
other languages; and with such things as 
history of religions, history of art, methods 
of literary study, the problem of knowl- 


edge and_ philosophical method, and 
other subjects of a distinctly cultural 
nature. 


2. If his major were in the humanities he 
should have a good language equipment and 
cultural background, but would be almost 


sure to be weak in the exact sciences, and 
probably not too well informed in the social 
sciences. He might then pursue the history 
of science, the history of psychology, and 
extend his work in any particular science in 
which he had an interest. In the social 
sciences he might well include the history of 
ideas, ethnology, comparative institutions, 
archeology, history of economic thought, 
historical bibliography and method, history 
of political theory and bibliography in the 
social sciences. 


Should Strengthen Weakest Field 


3. If his major interest were the social 
sciences, his secondary interest might lean 
either toward the physical sciences or toward 
the humanities. In any case he would need 
to strengthen his weakest field. 

For library purposes emphasis might best 
be placed first on: 


(a) Bibliography. Most universities give 
in many departments courses in bibliography 
and method for that particular subject, 
which any prospective candidate of reason- 
able ability and background could handle. 
He should take as many of these as possible. 
He should also have work in the history of 
the book and printing, in archives, docu- 
ments, and paleography. 

(b) He should have a general comprehen- 
sion of the development of knowledge which 
could be obtained from philosophy courses 
and from the history of various subjects and 
fields. 

(c) He should have a good comprehension 
of the social structure, both past and pres- 
ent. This involves archeology; ethnology; 
history, political, intellectual, and social; 
and political and social theory. 

(d) Finally he should have an under- 
standing of the present, and to this end might 
include economics, government, business 
practice, administration, and possibly inter- 
national law and relations. 

This attempt to cover all knowledge in a 
general way is contrary to all present con- 
ceptions of the doctorate as a research degree 
given for minute investigation. This con- 
ception would have to be changed so that 
such a candidate could receive a degree for 
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his contribution to the integration of knowl- 
edge and to its systematic interpretation, 
rather than to its minute analysis. 


Contributor (4) says: 

Frankly a librarian may not use his higher 
degree in the actual work of management, 
but it certainly helps him to gain the neces- 
sary insight into the true nature and work- 
ings of an academic institution, and the 
needs, viewpoints, strength, and weaknesses 
of the professors who make up the academic 
body. 


Managerial Qualities Essential 


Some teaching might be very useful, and 
like the possession of a degree, it helps to 
win ready acceptance of status. In this re- 
gard, one should remember that there are 
many good axioms to the effect that it is 
necessary to go to great lengths to demon- 
strate the obvious. Hence, the possession 
of a degree, teaching experience, some re- 
search, publications, public lectures, are very 
helpful, although they certainly do not prove 
that a man possesses the managerial quali- 
ties which are essential, I think, in a good 
librarian. 

We need a man with “managerial ability” 
plus an appreciation of scholarship. It is 
obvious that the Doctor’s degree should give 
the latter. The relations above will vary in 
degree and emphasis in accordance with the 
proportion of these two qualities. I believe 
that the good librarian might well be some- 
thing of a doctor of universal knowledge 
instead of a good scholar, i.e., limited special- 
ist in a narrow field. His Doctor’s degree 
would, I believe, give him an appreciation 
of the work of the specialist and permit him 
to become a respectable dilettante in various 
fields. 

The work of the librarian might aptly be 
compared with the work of a college presi- 
dent, where managerial functions are upper- 
most, but insight into and appreciation of 
scholarship and the true nature of academic 
institutions are very important. 


These correspondents raise the question 
as to the programs for a doctorate in li- 
brarianship. Ultimately I suppose the 
practical question of whether or not to 
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make it possible to obtain this on both 
edges of the continent as well as near its 
present population center may have to be 
faced, perhaps not for a long time, unless 
someone offers California and Columbia 
half a million each to try out their ideas. 
Frankly, it would embarrass me today, but 
if the present promise of liberalizing the 
plans and widening the areas within which 
a doctorate might be given are carried for- 
ward my successor might well be advised 
not to follow the models of schools of edu- 
cation or business, but to seek closer inte- 
gration of librarianship with subject fields, 
with technical ones like public administra- 
tion and even with such professional 
schools as law. 


An Important Pamphlet 


Finally, I want deliberately to throw 
the problem into the laps of the university 
librarians. For an appreciation of schol- 
arship, even productive scholarship itself, 
will hardly avail the university librarian 
if he have not that managerial ability re- 
ferred to by my last contributor. Long 
association with university professors, out- 
standing scholars and research workers has 
taught us all that you may not find it in 
a carload of Ph.Ds. Doubtless a good 
deal of it is inherent in individuals; its 
discovery and development are not effected 
in professional or graduate schools but on 
the job, and you librarians control the 
conditions, provide the climate, springlike 
or wintry, in which it thrives or withers. 
About all the library school can look for 
is the symptoms. Had not one of my 
former students brought to my attention 
a quite new little pamphlet I should have 
felt I had little that was conclusive to offer 
you. Now, if I can persuade you to get, 
read and inwardly digest Administrative 
Ability, Its Discovery and Development, 
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by W. V. Bingham, director of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, published 
April, 1939, by the Society for Personnel 
Administration, Washington, D.C., P. O. 
Box 266, price 25 cents, I will not have 
lived in vain for the cause of training 
university librarians. On his very first 
page Bingham raises the query: Who can 
fill the top posts in public service? Is it 
necessary to turn again to the business 
world—to the legal profession—or could 
some of these administrators be found 
close at hand if pains were taken to comb 
carefully? If the discovery and develop- 
ment of this talent is considered a function 
of government administrative units, should 
it not be even more a duty of university 
librarians whose whole institutions are as- 
sociated with education? 


Indulged in a Sort of Professional 
Race Suicide 


I have to accept the responsibility for 
being not personal but institutional when 
I question what the libraries of our four 
leading endowed universities, Harvard, 
Yale, Chicago and Columbia have done, 
let us say between 1910 and 1930, to dis- 
cover in their midst and develop university 
librarians. They indulged in a sort of 
professional race suicide, not even raising 
enough professional children to provide for 
their own succession headships, let alone 
helping out other librarians naturally less 
favorably fitted for this educational serv- 
ice. I believe, according to a rather recent 
educational survey, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia rated highest in tax-supported uni- 
versities. I would at once lump the for- 
mer with the big four. California has 
done a little better in developing at least 
potential university librarians. It is, I am 
sure, easier for the university librarians 
not to consider this as any function of 





theirs; to buy wherever best available the 
services of new librarians when they are 
needed; to keep their staffs stable by so 
limiting the spheres or the opportunities 
of the better members that they will be 
neither embarrassed by their ambitions nor 
incommoded by their withdrawal to execu- 
tive responsibilities elsewhere. The easiest 
way to do both is professionally to inbreed 
by adding to a staff only local, untrained 
assistants, who will accept everything 
from above and, being fitted for one job 
and one library, will be allowed to stay 
there. Another device whereby the li- 
brarian may achieve the leisurely life is to 
follow the example he will find in all prob- 
ability in his own university whereby deans 
of divisions or colleges take on a capable 
young woman as secretary—she is often 
practically as permanent as their profes- 
sional lives—and let her gradually take 
over the responsibility for policies and de- 
cisions, work which would do much to 
develop assistant deans. This practice is 
more understandable among scholars, who 
seem to think that the light will just nat- 
urally come to any of their members when 
they are appointed to administrative posts, 
than it would be among librarians, who 
know how hard it is to raise an executive 


officer. 


Good Way to Train Head Librarians 


The present organization of most uni- 
versity libraries does not seem to be of a 
character particularly fitted to develop ad- 
ministrative talent. It is generally based 
on a number of functional departments, 
order, cataloging, circulation, reference, 
the heads of which necessarily are special- 
ists and all too likely to think in the nar- 
rower terms of their departmental duties 
than in those of the whole organization. 
With the apparent ability or preference of 
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many university librarians for doing with- 
out the services of an assistant librarian 
who is more than some departmental head, 
I have no quarrel. However, as a library 
grows, a wise executive will learn the 
difficulty of singly supervising the work of 
many detailed departments and may prof- 
itably consider the more logical administra- 
tion organization which provides two 
assistant librarians—call them divisional 
heads if you prefer—one to have oversight 
of all the collecting and recording proc- 
esses, the other all direct services to the 
library’s clientele. Such positions would 
provide excellent training for future head 
librarians. Another aid equally justifiable 
from a standpoint of pure administration 
would be the creation of positions for 
younger men, professional librarians, as 
executive assistants, assistants to the li- 
brarian, having no authority over divisional 
or departmental heads but, working as per- 
sonal aides to the head, trouble shooting, 
investigating and reporting, carrying out 
certain executive duties and orders as a 
third hand for the head librarian. Such 
positions would doubtless have to be re- 
filled rather regularly, as they would 
hardly lead to direct promotion within the 
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hierarchy of the library staff, but the 
change and movement are hardly separable 
from an educational institution. 

To pass from the specific to the general, 
let me quote a passage taken almost at ran- 
dom from Colonel Bingham’s little pam- 
phlet—his description of a good adminis- 
trator: 

He had formulated a little nucleus of 
well-thought-out purposes and basic policies, 
so that every proposal could be challenged 
and put to the test of harmony with these 
fundamental aims of the agency he was ad- 
ministering. If it jibed, he was for it and 
said so, definitely. But he didn’t depend 
solely on his own judgment. He did not 
cast himself in the role of God Almighty, 
laying down the ten commandments. On 
the contrary, every important matter of 
policy was threshed out with his staff. 


In conclusion I quote Bingham’s judg- 
ments regarding the executive’s training: 
“The desired abilities must, to a large ex- 
tent, be learned. The knowledge, judg- 
ment, common sense and habits of thinking 
and of action characteristic of able ad- 
ministrative practice, all have to be 
acquired.” 

Are university librarians ready to con- 
tribute their share to the training? 
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By C. C. WILLIAMSON 


Essentials in the Training of 
University Librarians—III 


Dr. Williamson is director of libraries and 
dean of the School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University. 


A COLUMBIA we seem not to have de- 
veloped a definite philosophy for the 
training of university librarians—an im- 
portant part of our program. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that we 
have never attempted to formulate in a 
definite way a statement of the underlying 
policies which we follow in our program 
for the college and university library serv- 
ice. We seem to have gone on the assump- 
tion that this field is not so essentially 
different from others that it needs a special 
philosophy. 

As the term “university librarians” is 
used, the discussion should perhaps be con- 
fined to the part which a professional 
school can play in the preparation of the 
chief administrative officer of a university 
library. That is of course a problem of 
large enough dimensions to stand by itself, 
and yet I cannot easily think of that prob- 
lem apart from training for the entire 
professional staff of the university library. 
To my mind the idea of specific training 
for the head of a university library is 
somewhat analogous to planned training 
for the university president. It is a fairly 
simple exercise to set down the main re- 
quirements in the way of education, ex- 
perience and special abilities required 
either for the president or the librarian of 


a university, but it is not much easier to 
produce a successful chief librarian for a 
large university by any course of training 
than it would be to turn out university 
presidents by applying some formula to 
whatever raw material offered itself for 
the purpose. 

This thought leads, then, to the first 
and perhaps the most important tenet in 
my personal philosophy of training for the 
university librarian, namely, that emphasis 
should be laid by the library schools and 
by all concerned on thorough training for 
the entire professional staff. For some 
years it has seemed that there is a serious 
dearth of men and women well qualified 
to assume the -responsibilities of chief li- 
brarian. This, in my opinion, does not 
necessarily indicate a need for more atten- 
tion to library school training for such 
positions, but rather to the need of (1) 
bringing into university library work peo- 
ple of a higher level of ability with a better 
and different kind of general education, 
(2) thorough professional training for the 
entire professional staff, and (3) more op- 
portunity for intensive experience in posi- 
tions of some responsibility in various 
departments of the library. 


Advises Training on the Job 


I want to lay special emphasis on the im- 
portance of giving an opportunity to men 
and women who show some capacity for 
administrative work to gain a broad back- 
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ground of experience. It seems to me that 
it is the lack of such opportunities at 
present rather than inadequate library 
school training that makes it so difficult 
to find material for the chief administra- 
tive positions. I have no doubt that among 
the younger members of the professional 
staff of every university library are per- 
sons who, if given an opportunity to sup- 
plement their library school training by 
thorough practical experience in every as- 
pect of the library’s work, would make as 
good or better university librarians than 
those who now hold the positions. Not 
a great deal can be done through ex- 
tending or improving the library school 
curriculum. Much can be done, on the 
other hand, by laying down and vigor- 
ously following a rational plan for the 
practical training on the job of the library 
school graduate who shows any capacity 
for leadership. 

This statement is likely, I fear, to seem 
less like a philosophy of training than an 
elaborate alibi for the library schools. 
Having tried above to shift much respon- 
sibility from the professional school to the 
university libraries themselves, I now go 
back to register a complaint about the ma- 
terial with which the schools have to work. 
It is all very well for the library schools 
to make an effort to admit only those who 
are superior in personal and educational 
equipment. At Columbia we think we are 
pretty successful in weeding out mediocre 
applicants, but even the superior college 
graduates lack much of the basic knowl- 
edge and training necessary for successful 
work in the college and university library 
field. Professor Fay, of the Columbia 
faculty, tells me that nearly 100 per cent 
of her students come from college with 
little or no knowledge of the literature 
or bibliographical sources of any subject, 
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and that this is just as true of those who 
have Master’s and Doctor’s degrees as of 
those who have only a Bachelor’s degree. 
Even in the fields in which the holders of 
higher degrees have specialized, their 
knowledge of the literature and bibliog- 
raphy of their subject is quite inadequate. 
The library school must therefore do what 
it can to supplement a deficient college 
training. But fundamental training for 
university librarianship will be inadequate 
until students come to the library schools 
with some knowledge of the bibliography 
and literature of the subjects they have 
studied in college. If this is too much to 
expect from college and university facul- 
ties, then perhaps the library schools will 
have to assume full responsibility and add 
another year or two to the one year now 
generally given to the fundamental train- 


ing. 
Special Difficulties 


May I return for a moment to the 
problem of weeding out the mediocre ap- 
plicant for admission? It has seemed to 
me that at this point the library school has 
two special difficulties not encountered, at 
least to the same degree, by professional 
schools in other fields. And these special 
difficulties relate rather more specifically 
to students aiming to enter college and 
university work than other types of library 
service. The first difficulty arises because 
for so many of the applicants the main 
reason for a library career lies in the fact 
that they had to work their way through 
college and found that an appointment as 
student assistant in the library offered the 
advantages of a flexible schedule, pleasant 
and socially respectable employment, and a 
dependable if not munificent income. 
Pressure is sometimes put on the librarian 
to employ needy students without regard 
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to their ability or aptitude for the work. 
Indeed in some institutions scholarship aid 
automatically takes the form of a student 
assistantship in the library, the librarian 
not even being consulted. The work be- 
ing of predominantly routine character 
puts a premium on patience, regularity, 
and a certain kind of dependability, rather 
than on imagination, initiative, and the 
higher levels of ability. The type of stu- 
dent assistant who sticks to the job and 
earns the commendation of his superiors 
easily persuades himself that he is cut out 
to be a librarian. At all events, that is the 
line of least resistance for the mediocre 
student assistant and the stage is all set 
to make it easy for him to get into the 
library school after he graduates. 


A Surprising Attitude 


Responsible library authorities in their 
recommendations unconsciously overrate a 
certain type of student assistant of medi- 
ocre ability. Deans and professors, know- 
ing that the student was able to hold his 
job in the library, and not being too sure 
that he would succeed at anything else, 
lend a willing hand to get him accepted 
by the library school, with a scholarship if 
possible. Though no one would think of 
him as a good prospect for law or medicine 
or engineering, all are willing to agree 
that he will make a good librarian! It is 
surprising how often this attitude on the 
part of college officers and teachers is met 
with in handling applications for admis- 
sion. Sometimes they say quite frankly 
that the applicant is too good for library 





work. Often they rate him average or 
less in general, but exceptional for library 
work, obviously assuming that less is re- 
quired for librarianship than for other pro- 
fessions. 

Having pointed out what I have come 
to look upon as a serious problem in the 
recruiting of library school students who 
wish to go into university library work, 
I must hasten to add that I do not mean to 
classify all students who have to work 
their way through college as mediocre, 
though I think the student who is entirely 
selfdependent suffers a serious handicap in 
getting the kind of education he needs to 
make a successful career in university li- 
brary work. Though I suspect that the 
ratio of mediocrity is high among student 
assistants who are tempted to go on to 
library school, I must add that some of 
our ablest students—the men and women 
who are certain to go to the top—would 
have been lost to us if they had not dis- 
covered the library profession through ac- 
cidental employment as student assistant 
in their college library. 

This leads us, then, to one final obser- 
vation: that in training for university 
librarianship the library schools are de- 
pendent in a peculiar way on the responsible 
members of college and university library 
staffs for aid in selecting for admission the 
right kind of student material. You have 
a heavy responsibility for the kind of stu- 
dents you send us, as well as for practical 
training on the job after we have done 
the best we can for them in one or at most 
two years of professional training. 
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By ROBERT J. KERNER 


Essentials in the Trainin, of 
University Librarians—IV 


Robert Kerner is professor of modern 
European history, University of Califor- 
nia. 


N A SENSE the position of university li- 

brarian has become an impossible one. 
It is expected that a university librarian 
should be an expert technical librarian, a 
splendid administrator, a first-rate public 
relations man, a scholar whose learning 
and insight should be the equivalent of a 
doctorate in a hundred-odd departments, 
and a human being besides. Stated this 
way, we know we are discussing a man 
that did not, does not, and never will 
exist. He is like the “economic man” our 
economists set up and tear down from time 
to time. If he lives, he lives in the imagi- 
nation or the hazy and mystical future. 

It is assumed, therefore, that we are 
not discussing such a fiction or even such 
a “library man” to shoot at. What we 
are discussing is a man who is to serve most 
usefully university scholars and students 
in a learned atmosphere. 

Starting from this point, we may note 
that technical library school training is 
valuable, but not the most important item 
in his training. Help for that purpose 
should be readily available in his staff. 
In fact, it is easy to imagine a first-rate 
university librarian without this training. 
More essential is intensive study in some 
one broad field of knowledge, most prob- 
ably the equivalent of the work for the 
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Doctor’s degree. To obtain a doctorate 
would be most desirable. Its purpose is 
an intimate acquaintance with the problems 
which scholars and competent students 
meet in pursuing their work. These prob- 
lems, if understood by the librarian, will 
be found to be more than simple bibliog- 
raphy, or a net-work of bibliographical 
tools capable of catching items which un- 
cover materials and roads to knowledge. 
It will include some comprehension of 
the sources of that field and the numerous 
directions in which they lead, as well as the 
reverse. Once this training has been se- 
cured, it will react on all his judgments 
and relations. It will teach him funda- 
mentals, obtainable in no other way. Hav- 
ing had this academic training, but 
necessarily lacking similar information and 
training in the hundred other fields of 
knowledge, such a librarian should be able 
to consult those who know, to pursue pa- 
tiently and intelligently the purpose of 
building collections and of finding numer- 
ous other ways of serving scholarship. 
Such men will necessarily have some fa- 
cility in the reading of French and Ger- 
man, if not also other languages. 


Should Engage in Productive Scholarship 
Such a librarian should engage to a lim- 
ited extent in productive scholarship in 
his field of specialty, whether this be in 
the production of bibliographies which will 
be pioneers in forgotten or unknown direc- 
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tions, or whether in the writing of mono- 
graphs. Just as no real teacher can keep 
alive only by teaching, so the real librarian 
cannot be most useful without producing 
scholarly material. The teaching of a 
regular course in his special field might 
lead him to understand other problems. 
In fact, it would be more logical from this 
angle to select university librarians from 
among those scholars on the faculty who 
have already shown their skill as teachers 
and writers rather than from technically 
trained librarians. They can acquire what 
they need of that in a relatively short time. 

Now, if to this we add a modicum of 
administrative and executive ability based 
on common sense, a certain tact in dealing 
with scholars and advanced students, and a 
little humor, we shall approach the ideal 
of a university librarian. Such a man 
would be welcomed in the society of schol- 


Discussion 


Nathan van Pattc~, director of libraries, 
Stanford University, discussing Dr. Ker- 
ner's paper observed: 


AFTER READING Professor Kerner’s paper 
I find myself in complete agreement with 
the views which he has expressed. 

I came to the same conclusions as long 
ago as the New Haven conference and 
have continued to restate my belief that li- 
brarianship as a profession lacks a well 
defined content in the sense that law, medi- 
cine, and engineering have such a content. 

The professional status of the librarian 
more closely resembles that of the college 
or university president. There is no pro- 
fessional school for the training of college 
and university presidents. The office has 
been filled with distinction and with fail- 


ure by men who have come to it from the 


ars, in faculties, and by serious students. 
By his own training and judgment he 
would justify his place in the university 
community and in the national academic 
organizations. A university librarian, as 
such or as an individual scholar, could 
meet with the national academic organi- 
zations, thus gaining a comprehension of 
ideals and needs which he cannot get in 
any other way. He would cease to be 
merely a “clerk,” or a “martinet,” or a 
“hod-carrier,”’ or “an obstacle to scholars 
and scholarship,” terms so often heard in 
academic criticism. He would have a 
solid and respectable partnership in the 
business of academic life and he would 
disappear as a “problem” in nearly every 
university faculty. Such a librarian is a 
human possibility and it is possible to train 
such librarians. In fact, they are now 
being trained. 


professions of law, medicine, theology, and 
engineering ; from the army, from business, 
and from many subject specialties in teach- 
ing and research. 

It seems clear to me that it is much bet- 
ter to attempt to make a librarian from 
a man or woman who is already well es- 
tablished in the practice of one of the older 
recognized professions than it is to expect 
young men and women with the limited 
training available in our library schools 
to become competent librarians under the 
continuing handicap of a lack of adequate 
preparation and a too frequent inability 
to orientate themselves in the society of 
scholars. 

We should not overlook the fact that the 
formal training of the average library 
worker has covered from eight to eighteen 
months as compared with a minimum of 
sixty months in the case of the medical 
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profession and that this sixty months is 
based upon a carefully planned pre-medical 
education of at least thirty-six months. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that we must either adopt an advanced 
concept as to what constitutes an adequate 
preparation for librarianship or be con- 
tent to see the more important professional 
posts go to scholars who can bring to the 
office an experience and competency not 
easily found among those candidates who 
have been trained only in the technical as- 
pects of librarianship. These candidates 
have as an advantage only the slender 
margin of from eight to eighteen months of 
formal instruction in the library school, a 
considerable part of which time has been 
given over to work which is certainly not 
upon a professional level. 

Librarianship cannot gain recognition as 
a profession by continued assertion and 
protest. Professional status can be ac- 
quired by accomplishment, and accomplish- 
ment in librarianship is not a matter of 
improving technical processes, collecting 
statistics, and worrying too much in public 
about salaries and prestige. 


Carl M. White, librarian, University 
of North Carolina, commented at the end 


of the foregoing discussion: 


THE PAPERS read today are dissimilar in 
some respects, but I am impressed by their 
similarities and it is these similarities I 
prefer to emphasize. In particular, I 
should like to emphasize the following 
points. 

Everyone seems to agree, in the first 
place, that, as universities have grown, un- 
usual demands have come to rest on the 
shoulders of the university librarian. Both 
the Wilson and the Kerner papers stress 
this point. 
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We seem to be agreed, in the second 
place, that these demands are not entirely 
uniform in all universities; that certain 
qualifications will inevitably weigh more 
heavily in certain appointments than in 
others; that, within limits, the resultant 
multiplicity and variety of gifts and points 
of view are valuable to the profession ; that 
in practice, there seems to be no straight 
and narrow way leading directly from the 
cradle to a position as university librarian ; 
and that it is therefore exceedingly difficult 
—impossible, in fact—to outline in detail 
a program of training which is universally 
and necessarily the best for all prospective 
university librarians. 

Nevertheless—and here again we are 
agreed—training for university librarian- 
ship should be as systematic as we can 
make it, instead of being left to the acci- 
dent of circumstances. It is undoubtedly 
true that the university librarian must 
bring to his task certain assets which, so 
far as I am aware, are never the direct 
product of class assignments and appren- 
ticeship at regular desks of duty. But rec- 
ognition of this fact is, I assume, not 
tantamount to saying that successful uni- 
versity librarians are born, not made. 
They are made in part by the background 
of training and experience which they 
bring with them to their daily decisions. 
The more we know, therefore, of the 
typical situations encountered during the 
career of the university librarian and plan 
programs of study with these realities in 
mind, the more we facilitate intelligent 
preparation for university librarianship. 
This is but applying a well-known prin- 
ciple of vocational training to our own 
profession, but it is a principle which has 
not claimed much attention until recently. 
Appropriating one of Wordsworth’s fig- 
ures, the university librarian has often 
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found himself voyaging through strange 
seas of thought alone, without. even a very 
deserving body of professional literature to 
guide him. 


University Aims Should Prescribe Service 


Agreement seems to extend even to the 
broad objectives of training. The univer- 
sity library exists, of course, to serve the 
university. Accordingly, the service given 
should be prescribed, not by some precon- 
ceived notion as to what library service is, 
but by the aims and policies of the insti- 
tution to be served. The librarian who 
builds his program according to these speci- 
fications needs “a broad general under- 
standing of the objectives of the university 
as a whole as opposed to a narrower de- 
partmental view; he should possess a 
scholarly knowledge of library science and 
related fields of scholarship; he should 
have a thorough understanding of the 
functional relationships which exist among 
the various departments of the library, and 
ability to organize and direct library per- 
sonnel.” 

I have quoted the language of the Wil- 
son paper. The other contributors might 
have said it a little differently but the 
exact phrasing does not matter. What is 
more important is that the functional con- 
ception of the university library which 
underlies the Wilson statement seems to be 
common to all of the views here presented. 

Up to a certain point, the training pro- 
grams recommended for attaining these 
objectives are themselves similar. Thus 
professional training should be postponed 
until the student has secured a sound gen- 
eral education and acquired familiarity 
with such tool subjects as he expects later 
to use. 

When it is begun, professional training 
should embrace a year of concentrated 


study aimed at familiarizing the student 
with libraries considered as bibliographical 
and educational instruments. As | under- 
stand it, this is what library schools the 
country over are trying to do, each in its 
own way, through the curriculum for the 
first year. 

Beyond a certain point, however, the 
training programs differ. The Kerner 
paper envisages a type of training which 
sees the librarian as a scholar in a com- 
munity of scholars; the Williamson paper 
a type of training which sees the librarian 
at the head of a staff specially trained for 
the varied tasks performed in a modern 
research library; the Wilson paper a type 
of training which sees the librarian as an 
educational administrator; the Mitchell 
paper a type of training which sees the li- 
brarian as an inevitable combination of 
technician and scholar faced—at least at 
present—by embarrassing difficulties in 
getting in the time at his command the 
training he actually needs. 


Points of View Complementary 


While the views represented by the four 
papers are thus divergent, they are not dis- 
parate. In other words, so long as we 
keep to the positive emphasis in each paper, 
I see no inherent conflict. Instead, I find 
some justification for regarding the dif- 
ferent points of view as complementary. 
Scholarly training, for example, has its 
place. How essential it is those of us 
who have been denied it can easily fail to 
appreciate. We are apt to know not and 
know not that we know not. University 
librarianship is, after all, a learned profes- 
sion. Membership in the society of the 
learned is reserved for those having certain 
tastes and attainments which, without 
attempting accurate description, may be 
suggested by saying that they are the quali- 
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fications sought in developing university 
faculties. Whatever else the university 
librarian must have in the way of equip- 
ment, it seems as though he should have 
the same kind of timbre and training his 
colleagues have. With Professor Kerner 
and some of Director Mitchell’s respond- 
ents, | am personally unable to see any 
substitute for intensive study in some broad 
field of learning. Precisely what subjects 
qualify as legitimate “fields” is a difficult 
question but one which—I think it may be 
fair to say—is usually secondary to the 
manner of study and the attitude of the 
student. I find a little disappointing the 
suggestion that the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy be regarded—like neon in a 
vacuum—as all but worthless in itself 
but as valuable for publicity purposes. 
The embryonic “climber” in the profession 
may as well be reminded before paying the 
price for his Ph.D. that degrees in them- 
selves do not make a very salutary lasting 
impression on the learned. 


In Fairness to the Work 


Likewise library-school training has its 
place. How essential it is those of us who 
have been denied it can likewise easily fail 
to appreciate. Again we are apt to know 
not and know not that we know not. The 
library school works no miracle in its 
matriculants. It imparts no advices which 
are mysterious or inscrutable. Neverthe- 
less, the library administrator cannot— 
even if he wished—confine himself to 
policies in the abstract and leave all opera- 
tions in the concrete to “technicians.” His 
decisions affect those operations all the 
way from the basement to the attic. In all 
fairness to the work and those who do it, 
therefore, universities need library admin- 
istrators who are able to see the biblio- 
graphical and educational techniques in- 
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volved in the best library service in clear 
perspective. Normally, the path to such 
understanding leads through the operations 
themselves, not around them. The neces- 
sary background may be secured through 
years of practical experience or a relatively 
few months of systematic study at a good 
library school. Many distinguished uni- 
versity librarians have had no formal 
library training, but probably very few of 
them would advise the longer route if the 
more systematic approach were available to 
the one being advised. 

Finally, training aimed at broad educa- 
tional and social perspective has its place. 
In fact, the end and aim of all training, 
academic or technical, might be said to be 
a species of educational statesmanship. 
Pick out a young scholar trained in Eng- 
lish or some other subject, give him the 
usual nine months of training in a library 
school, place him in charge of a university 
library and his performance may be ex- 
pected to remain below the level of that 
of the best university librarians for a 
varying period of years. What is the dif- 
ference? Genius? Perhaps, but the suc- 
cessful librarian is more likely to attribute 
it to what he has learned during his experi- 
ence. Some things are perhaps learned 
through experience and experience alone. 
Nevertheless, the principle still holds: 
Wherever an area of professional experi- 
ence can be marked out and studied sys- 
tematically, the learning period can be 
shortened. In the case of Professor Ker- 
ner’s “library man,” it ought to be possible 
to shorten the training period even fur- 
ther by bringing scholarly and professional 
interests into sharp focus during the period 
of graduate study. Undoubtedly there are 
problems to be worked out in developing 
a training program of this sort, but the 
idea of concentrating systematic study on 
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what experience shows to be relevant to 
professional success seems to be sound. 

In closing, I should like to turn 
the discussion in a slightly different direc- 
tion. 

So far, we have been dealing almost ex- 
clusively with the university librarian con- 
sidered as the ranking member of the staff. 
What about the rest of the staff and the 
relation of their positions to his? Are we 
to think of the highest positions in the 
profession as within or outside the reach 
of the person who comes up from the 
ranks? My comments on these interlock- 
ing questions will necessarily be brief and 
will do little more than punctuate the 
Williamson paper with an emphasis to 
which it seems to be entitled. 

Rephrasing one of the premises of that 
paper, a basic obligation of a profession 
is to provide continuity from the lower to 
the higher brackets of responsibility. The 
end in view, of course, is not to place a 
premium on mediocrity or seniority, but 
to allow the best ability to make its way 
to the top. There is a second value. One 
college of education refuses to announce 
courses for prospective deans of woinen— 
although it places young women in such 
positions regularly—on the ground that 
the self-picked dean of women is seldom 
as successful in every way as the one “dis- 
covered” and encouraged to enter the field 
by some educational administrator. A 
scheme of organization which permits 
young librarians with administrative abil- 
ity to move from lower through higher to 
the highest positions enables the profession 
to pick and train its own future leaders 
better than a scheme which requires im- 
porting persons with ready-made training 
to fill the positions at the top. 

By way of summarizing what needs to 


be done, the obvious place to begin is with 
recruiting. However, the new wine of 
ability which is sought will have to be 
handled with care. Existing forms of 
organization have left few positions below 
the top rung in the ladder which appeal to 
those whose interest and training equip 
them to do something besides routine work. 
I venture to say that this fact has had 
fully as much to do with discouraging per- 
sons of outstanding ability from entering 
the library field as salaries—although we 
have heard considerably more of the latter. 
The new plan of staff organization put 
into effect recently at the University of 
California affords one type of solution to 
this problem. Its success will be watched 
carefully by other university libraries. 
Finally, training needs to be considered 
as a phase of good library management. 
Industry has learned the lesson already. 
Key positions are filled by persons who 
have, besides their formal training, a cer- 
tain amount of training on the job. It is 
taken for granted that no school and no 
chance moving from one industrial center 
to another will provide the type of selec- 
tion and training needed. Different li- 
braries have differing practices, but the 
tendency is to regard training as essen- 
tially the function of the library schools. 
Whether in-service training is to include 
systematic study during the period of em- 
ployment is a mater of terminology, but 
there is no doubt as to the responsibility 
of the university and the university libra- 
rian for both. The illusion that the only 
way to grow professionally is to get away 
from work and study for a degree needs 
to be shattered. Nevertheless, those who 
really deserve encouragement to go fur- 
ther—either in academic or more narrowly 
technical studies—should receive it. 
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Post-Professional Education 


and Training 


HE POST-PROFESSIONAL education of 

librarians was treated in an illuminat- 
ing paper by Helen Frances Pierce, li- 
brarian, Junior College Library, Modesto, 
Calif., before the Junior College Libraries 
Subsection at the San Francisco meeting. 
Her paper will be published in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. It complements the foregoing 
papers. 

Miss Pierce pointed out that in recent 
years increasing provision has been made 
by the professions to assist the practitioner 
in growing. ‘There has also been, as was 
shown by a summary of what has been 
attempted, a considerable stirring in the 
library field. But the efforts and pro- 
grams on the graduate level thus far are 


deficient in one or more of the following 
respects: (1) relatively few librarians have 
been reached; (2) the supply of capable 
teachers is not equal to the demand; (3) 
problems of content versus methodology 
and technique have been only partially 
solved; and (4) there is not agreement 
upon the amount of specialization in a 
single field that is desirable. 

Miss Pierce is convinced that librarians 
must overcome the complacency that has 
characterized them in the past and that 
each must ferret out such knowledge and 
methods as will increase his professional 
stature, unless librarians are content to 
be merely mediators or handmaidens to 


A. F. K. 


the learned scholars. 


Conference of Eastern College Librarians 


(Continued from page 12) 


usual feature of the organization is some 
twenty regional alumni groups distributed 
over the country. These alumni members 
have proved particularly useful in discover- 
ing and procuring local imprints for the 
Yale library. 
Advocate A.C.R.L. Membership 

At the suggestion of Charles C. Wil- 
liamson, dean of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, the ques- 
tion of the future status and conduct of 


the Conference of Eastern College Li- 
brarians was opened for discussion by Wil- 
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lard P. Lewis, librarian of Pennsylvania 
State College. The conference has always 
been an informal organization, without 
officers or dues, meeting under the aus- 
pices of Columbia University. Mr. Lewis 
pointed out the advantages of a closer 
affiliation with the A.L.A. and the 
A.C.R.L. The sentiment of the group 
did not favor any change in the informal 
character of the conference but adopted a 
resolution, offered by Henry Bartlett Van 
Hoesen, librarian, Brown University Li- 
brary, supporting individual membership 
in the A.C.R.L. 








By FRANK K. WALTER 


Essentials of a University 


Library Building—I 


Frank K. Walter is librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


HE ESSENTIALS of a satisfactory uni- 

versity library building do not differ 
in most respects from those of any satis- 
factory library building. They include 
(1) adequate provision (with the possibil- 
ity of needed expansions) for a rapidly 
growing stock of books; (2) reading rooms 
large enough to care for those who need to 
use the building for reading or research 
and placed as conveniently as possible to 
the stock of books; (3) administrative fa- 
cilities both for the staff itself and for con- 
tact with the public, as the circulation 
desk, or desks, the librarian’s office, and 
so forth; (4) suitable heating, light, and 
ventilation. 

Other features essential to a university 
library building are: varying provision for 
the varying needs of different classes of 
users such as the reserve book room, the 
seminar discussion and study rooms and 
facilities for using books within the stacks. 

The real difficulty arises when the rela- 
tive claims of these features must be deter- 
mined. Several tendencies in present-day 
education seem to indicate that specific 
emphasis on university activities is chang- 
ing rapidly and that university library 
buildings must change with them. In 
other words, the library building, to be 
effective, must be functional. It must 
therefore change with changes in func- 


tions and procedures of the institution of 
which it is a part. It is not unreasonable 
to insist that elasticity of use and ease of 
modification of specific parts of the build- 
ing to meet changes in university proce- 
dures and policies are perhaps the out- 
standing needs of a university library 
building that would serve the future as 
well as the present. 

Some of the leading causes which affect 
changes in university policies and which 
are affecting the library are: 

1. Limited or restricted registration. 
The endowed university may see virtue in 
excluding students who are financial as 
well as intellectual liabilities. The pub- 
licly supported institution would find it 
difficult to convince taxpayers that their 
sons and daughters should not be given 
access to university privileges. 

2. Closely related to the number and 
kind of students is the scope of the curricu- 
lum. Other things being equal, the larger 
the student body, the wider the range of 
courses offered. 

3. Enforced extension of school life due 
to unemployment is increasing the number 
of entrants and steadily increasing the size 
of the upper college classes and the gradu- 
ate school. 

4. Special types of library material once 
thought creditable possessions rather than 
essentials are becoming necessary equip- 
ment. Examples are phonograph records, 
photostats and microfilms, newspaper col- 
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lections, lantern slides, prints and other 
artistic illustrative matter. All these re- 
quire special equipment, specialized stor- 
age and recording, and special rooms for 
their use. If this variation and extension 
of curriculum were always conditioned on 
adequate means for successful perform- 
ance the problem would be easier. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not always the case. 
Inadequate library facilities are too often 
one of the most persistent conditions of the 
weak university or college. 

5. Location of the institution. An 
urban university without dormitories and 
with many day students must often fight 
a tendency on the part of its students to 
make its library building a social center 
as well as an improvised lunch room, news- 
paper reading room, writing room and, 
sometimes, a dormitory in which to re- 
cover from nocturnal extra-curricular 
activities. A university with a large pro- 
portion of student residents on or near the 
campus should need less room for tem- 
porary student storage. 

Just how these conditions will, or 
should, affect future library buildings is 
largely a matter of prophecy as well as ex- 
perience. On the basis of fourteen years 
tenancy in a building that was up to date 
when erected, the following points are 
presented for discussion. 


Book Storage 


I am conservative enough to believe that 
in a university library, provision for books 
is of primary importance. It is possible 
that the unprecedented growth of univer- 
sity libraries in the past decade or two 
may have reached its height. Microfilms 
may reduce necessary storage space to a 
fraction of what it now is but this is hardly 
yet the time to abolish book stacks entirely. 
For the present and near future, at least, 
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ample provision for growth must be made. 
The growth of research work makes stack 
access necessary for greater numbers of 
faculty and students; carrels, desks, and 
tables here and there for brief consultation 
of books taken from the shelves are neces- 
sary. Improvements in artificial illumina- 
tion and air conditioning are making 
working space near windows less necessary 
than before. Book carriers, and teletypes 
for call slips, will be unavoidable in most 
libraries of any size, even though they do 
imply different organization and a larger 
stack staff than many libraries have. More 
elevators for staff and patrons are, as medi- 
cal treatises say, “indicated.” Further 
research in building illumination is still 
needed to ensure satisfactory lighting in 
most stacks used to any considerable degree 
for study purposes. Provision for either 
vertical or horizontal stack expansion is es- 
sential. A university library cannot, like 
many public libraries devoted chiefly to 
circulation of popular books, weed out its 
book stock frequently or even freely dis- 
card duplicate copies of books which later 
cultural fashions or subjects of research 
may make useful. In fact, this unpredict- 
able and often sudden shift of interest and 
use in a university collection gives rise 
to one of its greatest problems. The uni- 
versity library should provide liberally for 
book stacks for dormant and less generally 
used material, even at a distance, as in the 
newspaper branch of the British Museum 
or the storage branches of the Providence 
Public Library. 


Reading Rooms 


It may be questioned whether the old 
assembly hall with high ceilings and many 
cubic yards of vacant space is any longer 
very often really essential. Forced ventila- 
tion and humidification make possible 
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lower ceilings and the ability to make two 
reading rooms function where one was lo- 
cated before. The desires of architects to 
build for themselves in lofty ceilings a 
monument more lasting than bronze may 
be overcome. There is much evidence that 
oversized reading rooms sacrifice in condi- 
tions suitable for study much of what they 
are intended to gain in economical super- 
vision by a staff too small to service such 
large areas. If the university administra- 
tion will not finance a staff large enough 
to service a group of connecting reading 
rooms, assigned to different fields of 
knowledge, provision for later partitions 
to provide for such separation should be 
The old high ceilinged rooms 
Sceptical univer- 


considered. 
made this impracticable. 
sity administrations may sometimes be con- 
verted by dependable data on the saving in 
light bills in lower ceilinged rooms and in 
the extra space provided by second stories 
or mezzanine rooms for special study pur- 
poses in large reading rooms. It is quite 
probable that this feature, so common in 
older library buildings, may be more gen- 
erally revived in altering some of our pres- 
ent buildings. 

In the reading rooms in particular as 
well as in the building in general, sound 
deadening material should be used as far 
as possible for walls and floors. Maximum 
shelving capacity, with adequate lighting, 
should be provided for larger open shelf 
collections of books for reference. In- 
creased wall space resulting from smaller 
rooms will help here. 

On the other hand, too much optimism 
should not be indulged in with regard to 
the efficiency and economic maintenance of 
present-day air-conditioning systems. They 
are almost certain to improve in both re- 
spects. The same may be said of lighting. 
The theory that the cure of lighting ills is 





more light, more power, and more expense 
has recently been somewhat discredited. A 
very wide margin of possible over actual 
current consumption should be provided 
and conduits installed with enough spare 
room to permit additional wiring if neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, more light and power 
outlets more generally distributed are often 
quite as important. We are learning that 
proper location of lighting units may be as 
important as high general intensity of 
light. Addition or changed positions of 
furniture may cast shadows which only 
relocation of lighting units can disperse. 


Carrels, Study and Seminar Rooms 


Adequate provision should be made for 
carrels or work tables in the stacks, study 
rooms for individual research workers, and 
rooms of moderate size for seminar and 
other research groups. Just what will be 
adequate in the future of any university ts 
difficult to predict. If the present state 
of affairs with abundant Work Projects 
Administration and National Youth Ad- 
ministration funds for individual research 
projects continues, and most of the major 
and some of the minor faculty continue 
to be provided with research retinues for 
whom stack privileges, carrel and private 
assignments and extensive 
distant 


study room 
transfers of source 
buildings and offices are demanded, noth- 
ing short of an office skyscraper will suffice 
for any university of even moderate size. 
Even this will not be quite satisfactory as 
not all of the individual offices can be im- 
mediately contiguous to the particular 
group of books which the director of the 
project believes are needed for his research 
of the moment. If some of our present 
conditions persist this may be one of the 
major problems of the future university 
It will be if the univer- 


material to 


library building. 
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sity continues to expand its fields of re- 
search and to multiply the individual proj- 
ects in each field. 

Closer coordination of reading rooms 
with circulation desk, public catalog and 
book stack also becomes necessary as the 
number of research workers increases and 
the intricacy of reference questions also in- 
It seems probable that future 
university faculties, administrators, and 
students will not entirely overcome the 
tendency to consider the staff of the circu- 
lation desks a group of clerks of low schol- 
arly attainment who do little but perform 
simple evolutions with varicolored cards 


creases. 


(or perhaps, with charging machines and 
other mechanisms) and, as a side line, lo- 
cate in the specialists’ special fields ma- 
terial which the themselves 
cannot find if the catalog entry varies even 


specialists 


slightly from a simple norm or from the 
specialist’s favorite terminology. Every 
possible saving of time in locating and 
delivering books must be cultivated. Con- 
necting doors between rooms or arrange- 
ment of rooms in suites will increase 
elasticity of use and economies of time and 
effort. 

The advance of microphotography and 
the development of archives and other 
manuscript material, and the intimate re- 
lations of these classes of material with 
printed matter make the need for smaller 
rooms for the specialist and the special 
attendant greater than ever. The reading 
room of the future university may not be 
so much a unit as a mother-ship with a 


group of satellite rooms of related use. 


Another Tendency 


To offset this, another possible tendency 
It has been almost a part 
of the librarian’s credo to oppose the es- 


may be noted. 


tablishment of departmental libraries in 
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the interests of economy and greater gen- 
eral access to library resources. Most of 
the objections were, and are, valid if in- 
terpreted under conventional conditions of 
dispersion among faculty offices or in de- 
partmental offices under the nominal (and 
often very nominal) care of a clerk or 
stenographer to whom the library was, or 
is, just another thing to be cared for. 

In the meantime, a somewhat contra- 
dictory situation has been developing. Spe- 
cialists are specializing more than ever, 
but more than ever before they are finding 
many points of tangency or even whole 
areas of coincidence with the fields of other 
specialists. Minute analysis is compelling 
synthesis of the formidable number of de- 
tails in any separate field. There are more 
books which belong on common ground. 
To cite a single case: The problems of bio- 
chemistry involve biology and its applied 
fields of medicine, botany and zoology. 
The whole field of chemistry touches it and 
the physicist must aid the chemist all the 
way from atom smashing and spectroscopy 
to photo-microscopy and microphotogra- 
phy. In other fields, similar conditions 
prevail. 

These and similar developments have 
made the old time “main building” with its 
combined classrooms, laboratories, library 
and administrative offices not even a possi- 
bility in a modern university. Separate 
small departmental buildings are disap- 
pearing or becoming parts of unified fields. 
It is highly probable that, at least in grow- 
ing universities, the university library of 
the future may more closely resemble the 
public library system with its special 
branches and even its circulating stations. 
If so, it will find its special justification in 
locating larger collections in fewer places, 
in efficiently staffed library branches, in an 
efficient system of locating as well as dis- 
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tributing books, and in a centralized corre- 
lated administration that ensures the 
maximum of service to a maximum of 
users. As a matter of fact, there are few 
present university libraries of any size 
which are not systems rather than build- 
ings. In the smaller institutions, separate 
rooms for specialized fields may serve the 
same purpose as separate buildings and at 
much less cost. 

This will intensify rather than remove 
the problem of the main library. The 
multiple reading rooms will still be used 
by those who are not specialists. The 
humanities will probably still retain their 
traditional axis. There will be many 
thousands of volumes in overlapping fields 
and much storage of dormant material for 
which the central library unit must still 
care. 


Circulation Facilities 

Whether there will or should be a uni- 
fication of circulation and reference serv- 
ice will depend largely on local conditions 
and curriculum development. In a heavily 
used building, there should be auxiliary 
centers as well as a main center of circula- 
tion. In any university which does not 
find it entirely desirable to give complete 
open shelf access to books for assigned class 
work, the reserve room will obviously be 
one such center. Similar service should be 
given in any other room or rooms open for 
special use and with a regular attendant. 
Physical provision for as wide a “spread” 
as possible for returning and receiving 
books and for consultation of the public 
catalog are essential. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to repeat 
what is already a common practice in lo- 
cating these centers of use. In general, 
the most easily accessible place, usually the 
first floor, can most easily take care of a 





large amount of short time use—the kind 
that most lower-class undergraduates make 


of the library. Increasing seclusion and 
less accessibility seem logically to belong 
to more advanced research. The seminar 
rooms seem naturally to gravitate to the 
upper floors or to the stacks. In a new 
building it is fairly easy to locate these 
several types of use with access to the por- 
tions of the stack collection to which they 
are related. As one soon learns by experi- 
ence, this relation tends to be easily spoiled 
if either the number of research workers 
appreciably increases or the collection of 
books much outgrows its assigned limits. 

Whether or not the classroom and read- 
ing room purposes of the seminars are 
united or separate is important. In the 
former case, freedom is limited in both di- 
rections. Readers must leave when classes 
recite. Classes must make concessions to 
readers. A division of purpose is the more 
economical. Experience in at least one 
university indicates that the traditional 
need of consulting many books during a 
seminar discussion is for the most part no 
more necessary than holding a court trial 
in a law library. In both cases, the really 
necessary citations and exhibits can be as- 
sembled when needed with no undue 
trouble. 

A “browsing room” seems to have be- 
come a desideratum if not a necessity in 
the modern university library building. 
Unless used as an auxiliary study room— 
which may easily defeat its professed pur- 
pose—it need not be closely connected 
with the other reading rooms in location. 
Like other good things, it will be an added 
expense not only in duplication of books 
but in supervision. 


Administrative Quarters 


There are two schools of thought in re- 
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gard to these. The first, representing many 
readers, is that the staff can work in any 
place in which there is desk room. The 
second viewpoint, held in varying degrees 
by the staff, is that the public should share 
its privileges of space, light and air with 
those who serve the public. There is no 
reason why the experiences of business 
houses and factories should not be utilized. 
The best possible artificial light should 
supplement enforced lack of natural 
light. Ventilation and heat should be 
cared for quite as much as in the public 
reading rooms. Probable expansions in 
service should be anticipated as far as the 
building committee and the building fund 
permit. The old question of making the 
public catalog convenient to both the pub- 
lic and the catalogers may not be com- 
pletely solved in every case. When the 
catalogers must yield, they should be given 
strategically placed stairways, elevators or 
space for official catalog. This is their 
right in the interests of the public. If the 
catalog staff is too small to keep the de- 
partmental shelves free from uncataloged 
books, extra shelf space should be given 
them. 

An extensive exchange system will in- 
volve extra stack space for duplicates, 
packing rooms, additional files and file 
clerks in addition to the normal demands 
of the order department. Suitable loading 
and unloading facilities for trucks are 
needed and easy access for donors. 

If it is necessary to maintain a bindery, 
basement space should be given it. Any 
other space will unavoidably cause trouble 
when the power machinery of the bindery 
is in operation. Storage space for stock, 
material in progress, and spare space for 
the installation of new machinery are im- 
perative for economical and efficient oper- 
ation. 
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Prophetic vision and a thorough under- 
standing of the present and probable future 
policies of expansion of the specific uni- 
versity are necessary for suitable provision 
for increased or newly acquired activities. 
If the university library conducts an ex- 
tension service, space for office, clerical 
work and book storage is needed. The 
same is true for microfilm and photostat 
service. In addition there must be labora- 
tories for these services. A division of ar- 
chives or rare books will require a different 
policy of use, emphasizing the preservative 
function of the building. Even so simple 
a place as the librarian’s office needs differ- 
ent treatment in an institution where 
routine correspondence, files, and other de- 
tails require changes in staff size and 
duties, particularly in case an assistant 
shares the librarian’s administrative labors. 
It is doubtful whether any permanent 
standards of general utility can be formu- 
lated in these respects. The librarian must 
often echo the alleged last words of 
Goethe, “More light!” He must always 
have in mind the even more apposite ones, 
“More room!” In doing so he will not 
forget to check his plans for rest rooms, 
lunch rooms, coat rooms and other pro- 
visions for staff comfort. This problem 
is often complicated at present by the 
presence of workers on various types of 
federal aid projects. The probable per- 
manence or revival of these projects should 
be considered in planning a new university 
library or extending an old one. 


An Often Neglected Detail 

One detail too often neglected or re- 
fused approval by architects and university 
administrators is plenty of elevator service 
and other satisfactory mechanical labor 
saving devices, such as book carriers that 
really carry, vacuum cleaning installations 
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or outlets, service aids such as janitors’ 
closets, wash stands in the stacks, and the 
like. Particularly in the case of elevators, 
the nonlibrarian can seldom grasp the 
fact that efficiency is promoted by elevator 
service in any building of more than one 
story or that increase in efficiency increases 
the demand for more elevator service for 
even greater use of the building. 

I close as I began. The basic essentials 
of a university library building are: pro- 
vision for books in increasing numbers; 
provision for readers to meet an increase 
in their extensive and intensive use of the 
library ; and provision for the efficient per- 
formance of the administrative processes 
of the library. These are the same as in 
any library building. They require spe- 
cial study in a university building because 
the university library is affected much more 
quickly and closely by changes in univer- 
sity policies than the public library is by 
general changes in the reading habits of its 
patrons. It is doubtful whether a good 
university library can have a detailed pol- 
icy of any assured permanence either in 
building or procedure, apart from the 
Its preservative 
function is no less essential. Its building 
must be planned with that in view. Its 
scope must widen and its procedures must 
change to include new fields of study and 
research in which the university engages. 
What these will be, no one can tell with 


policies of its institution. 





certainty. What their relations and appli- 
cations and their extent will be is equally 
unpredictable. The trivium and quad- 
rivium with their citadel of basic classics 
are no longer our refuge and the apparent 
tendency to synthesize in many scientific 
fields increases the uncertainty. 

In view of these conditions, it may not 
be unreasonable in the light of present 
knowledge to reduce the essentials of a uni- 
versity library building to these two: first, 
room for all present activities with gener- 
ous provision (probably no less than 50 per 
cent) for their probable expansion and a 
plan which correlates them in location to 
permit the greatest amount of use by 
patron and staff with the least time and 
effort; second, since the present tendency 
toward rapid changes in all human and 
intellectual relations makes permanent 
correlation of use or function impractica- 
ble, building with a view to permit reloca- 
tion of services, the introduction of new 
activities and expansion to care for needs 
which cannot now be anticipated. In 
other words, maximum adaptability at 
minimum cost. 

This will certainly interfere with the 
old idea of a library building as a perma- 
nent architectural monument incapable of 
major changes. Such monuments are al- 
ready for the most part obsolete, or di- 
verted from their original use. It would 
be folly needlessly to repeat these mistakes. 
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By M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 


Essentials of a University 
Library Building—II 


Dr. Raney is director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


W" ATEVER significance may attach to 
this statement derives from experi- 
ence at two peculiar institutions. The ex- 
perience was marked by the presentation 
of building plans that received unanimous 
faculty approval and were delivered in a 
blue print of essentials to the administra- 
tion before the appointment of an archi- 
tect. He was thus saved months of 
threshing around to learn his clients’ prob- 
lem and could sit down at once to the 
evolution of graceful expression. 

The two peculiar institutions were the 
Johns Hopkins University and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The peculiarity lay in 
their having been born universities, without 
antecedent college stage. Universities for 
discovery, colleges for disclosure. To this 
day research remains the dominant func- 
tion both at Homewood and on the Mid- 
way for all the press has to say about it. 

These great faculties proved to be of 
one mind as to what constitutes effective- 
ness of arrangement in pioneering oper- 
ations. The approved plants would to 
the eyes of a visitor have not the slightest 
external resemblance, but the worker at 
his desk would find essentially the same 
conditions in the two cases, and the men 
of ’76 and ’92 saw the essentials just as 
clearly as they of 1916 and ’36. Gilman 
Hall is no truer an embodiment of that 
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ideal than McCoy Hall before it. You 
never find the graduates from Howard 
Street bemoaning the arrangements of their 
day. They outgrew the site, not the idea. 
If the denizens of Harper Memorial are 
not as happy the reason is that they had no 
part in its planning. But ask the workers 
in Eckhart Hall what they think of that 
collusion between faculty and librarian. 

There is another peculiarity about the 
Baltimore situation. Homewood has no 
building called the library. The librarian 
and his technical staff have quarters in 
Gilman Hall but that does not make it the 
library, though where sits MacGregor is 
said to be the head of the table. The presi- 
dent used to be ensconced there, too, but 
Administration was not chiseled over the 
door. In fact the preliminary designation 
of this structure was Academic Building. 
It is the seat of the humanities and the 
social sciences. There the faculties abide 
and direct their work. The library is the 
heart of the establishment, but no more nor 
less so than Remsen Hall where the chem- 
ists cluster about their books. These 
hearts, like any other, would be of no use 
outside the body in which they beat, de- 
spite Dr. Carrel’s success with a chicken’s. 


Secret of Faculty Contentment 


What’s the secret of faculty content- 
ment, the primordial cell of a true uni- 
versity library building? For answer turn 
back to a room in old McCoy Hall, jong 
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since in ashes. Here sat the professor of 
political science at his desk in a window 
corner. The walls were filled with books 
on the subject’ Out on the floor stood a 
long table, a lectern at its head. Students 
lined the table or fingered at the open 
shelves. At appointed seasons the figure 
in the corner would approach the lectern 
and speak for an hour or sit beside it in a 
free-for-all. The rest of the time they sat 
in silence together or moved quietly, work- 
ing at a common store—the world’s cloud 
of witnesses, past and present, tiered round 
the room, thanks to the miracle of books, 
while eager questioners on the floor under 
a vocal leader sought the further truth that 
would set men still more free. A primitive 
scene, but good enough for Woodrow 
Wilson and his classic dissertation on Con- 
gressional Government. That was a uni- 
versity of political science—that and that 
only. 

For picture, then, set down a square so 
accoutred as the genesis of a university, 
including its library. But the room will 
be outgrown by increase of books, students 
and guiding force. It splits, after the 
manner of all growing cells, as it ex- 
pands. Then set a vertical line dividing 
the square into halves. Put books and stu- 
dents in one rectangle. Divide the other 
half into several smaller rectangles by hori- 
zontal lines, thus creating a series of fac- 
ulty studies terminating in a_ corner 
seminar adjoining the library. For accessi- 
bility tramp out the vertical line to a path 
we moderns call a corridor. 

This pattern was repeated for other sub- 
jects, and each science was laid in the 
appropriate laboratory. Left-over materi- 
als were gathered in a separate store com- 
mon to all; i.e., general reference works 
and periodicals, proceedings of learned 
organizations nonsectionalized in publica- 


tion, etc. The correlation of these pat- 
terns makes a university, and the Johns 
Hopkins group knew it from the start. 


A Dual Arrangement 


All that I did at Homewood in the non- 
laboratory subjects was to pile up these 
patterns so that the library rectangles 
should be in a vertical line, thus securing 
the compactness and economy of stack 
construction but in two piles instead of 
one, with light court between. It was 
not architectural considerations that led 
to this dual arrangement, though, to be 
sure, tall buildings are not in the Colonial 
tradition. The reason was quite another. 
It was to secure double correlation of sub- 
jects. Thus the two columns read from 
the ground up as follows: classics, romance 
languages, history, on the one side; philos- 
ophy, English and German, political econ- 
omy and political science, on the other. 
Horizontally, classics and philosophy get 
paired, the modern languages grouped, and 
the social sciences assembled. 

But whatever the correlations and how- 
ever much else in the plan, Gilman Hall 
remains essentially the multiplication of 
one cell and that always contained the 
master, kindred youth, and all like spirits 
of the dead and distant, linked in the great 
emprise of pushing back the boundaries of 
Old Night. 

Men of the same order delved at Chi- 
cago but there had been commitments to 
influence the pattern’s form without alter- 
ing its intent. Chicago is bigger but more 
compact. Closely knit with the basic dis- 
ciplines were the six professional groups: 
business, divinity, law, library, medicine 
and social service administration. And 
Chicago had set the college distinctly out. 

These past commitments led to a deci- 
sion of commanding importance; viz., to 
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break the planning into three parts: 
college, natural sciences (including the 
medical application) and the combined 
humanities and social sciences (including 
their five professional applications). 


Arrangement Would Obey Curriculum 


As for the college, put its books in the 
college building wherever erected. A sep- 
arate site across the Midway, with dormi- 
tories flanking, is much favored. The ar- 
rangement would obey the curriculum. 
Its outlines are fairly clear. 

College at Chicago means for the time 
being junior college and it has its own 
dean, faculty and budget. Combination, 
however, with the last two years of high 
school to form a new four-year unit of 
general education, leading probably to a 
degree, has been given theoretical approval. 
The course consists of four surveys each 
running through a year—biological sci- 
ences, physical sciences, social sciences, hu- 
manities—plus two “sequences,” which 
give a first expansion to two chosen sub- 
jects, also running each a year. The sur- 
veys would be implemented in a sizable 
reading room with adjacent stacks for 
reserves and browsing. The sequences 
would be supported in as many conference 
rooms as possible, each with a small stock 
of appropriate books. 

I spoke of a planted discovery. Chicago 
is strongly committed to very definite 
planting. Syllabi, annually revised, name 
the essential and optional reading deemed 
sufficient to set the habit of discovery, for 
this, not the accumulation of facts, is the 
end of education. The college library, 
therefore, would not be large or growing, 
fresh texts replacing the outdated, and a 
core of classics unchanging. The librarian 
would not be a technician, but a guide, 
philosopher, friend—a professor of books. 
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As for the natural sciences, erect a 
science capitol somewhere along the line 
tying the old laboratory group and medi- 
cine. Put in it all the biology, medicine, 
psychology and (physical) anthropology, 
plus the overflow (that is, generally, the 
older material) from chemistry and the 
rest, together with provision for a de- 
partment of the history of science. Thus 
while a book was needed in experiment it 
would stay in the laboratory library. 
When it became historical it would pass 
to the capitol. The site for this building 
is chosen and planning authorized. 

As for the humanities and social sci- 
ences, there are serious commitments that 
have rendered effective planning excep- 
tionally difficult, but a way has been found 
to united acceptability. ‘The commitments 
consist of existing buildings, for art, clas- 
sics, modern languages, social sciences, 
business, law, divinity, orientalia—all near 
by—and education three blocks away. All 
these have libraries except the social science 
building. 

The accepted plan calls for the erection 
of a tower behind Harper Memorial Li- 
brary that will serve for its two divisions 
the same general purpose as the science 
capitol does for its two. Harper tied to 
the tower at three levels would have a 
reference reading room, an administration 
floor and space for the Graduate Library 
School. Put in the tower all of social 
science and the overflow of the rest. The 
tower has a stack core flanked on each side 
by reading rooms, with control in front 
and faculty studies in the rear. Kindred 
subjects would be paired at four levels as 
at Homewood—history with (social) 
anthropology and philosophy, economics 
with business, sociology with social service, 
political science with rare book and other 
special collections plus underground touch 
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with law—books thus between those who 
would jointly use them. The difference 
from Johns Hopkins would be in the con- 
duct of seminars in the existent buildings, 
but, as in Baltimore, thé faculty, students 


Discussion 

Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of li- 
braries, University of Colorado, discussed 
the papers by Messrs. Walter and Raney, 
commenting: 


Dr. RAney’s lively presentation of the 
philosophy behind the building program of 
Johns Hopkins and Chicago succeeds in 
presenting a logical program based pretty 
much on the pattern of the political sci- 
ence room in old McCoy Hall, adapted, 
of. course, to recent educational trends. 
Mr. Walter’s paper on library construc- 
tion synthesizes in an admirable manner 
most of the theories and facts of library 
construction that have been generally ac- 
cepted on an empirical basis by the profes- 
sion. If one were to read all the literature 
on library construction he would come 
out with a picture similar to that drawn 
by Mr. Walter. Since this picture is 
the result of a cumulation of wisdom and 
practical experience over a long period 
of time, it embodies all the advantages 
and disadvantages of empirical knowledge. 
Yet because this picture is composed in this 
manner, we as a profession ought to be 
wary of its validity. We ought to test in 
the most careful manner the assumptions 
underlying it. During the last two years 
while I have been engaged in planning a 
university. library building, I have been 
appalled and distressed, time and time 
again, by the fact that there seemed to 
be no solid foundation for most of the 
principles and practices we are following. 
To illustrate my contention I should like 





and books of a subject would abide to- 
gether. 

Gilman and Harper, both stemming 
from Yale, agreed on that cell, and they 
are everlastingly right. 





to examine one generalization to which lip 
service is frequently given, and to demon- 
strate that we cannot plan good library 
buildings until we prove or disprove the 
assumptions underlying our practices. 

First, we say that the library should be 
functional, that it should serve the uni- 
versity of which it is a part. “hat state- 
ment is based on the assumption that if 
books present ideas and concepts which 
the university is trying to pass on to the 
students, then the administration of books 
will be determined by the educational 
philosophy of the university. 

What then are the educational philoso- 
phies which determine what we are sup- 
posed to do? The American university 
today is wracked by conflicting ideologies. 
The university once functioned on the 
assumption that it was first to connect the 
capable youth with the stream of man’s 
thoughts and accomplishments, and sec- 
ond to prepare a youth for leadership in 
the various professions. During the last 
fifty years we have seen intellectualism 
crowded to the wall by utilitarianism, first 
by the multiplication of professional 
schools and courses which became substi- 
tutes for intellectualism, and then by the 
introduction of preprofessionalism in the 
arts college as a means of preparing an 
increasing enrolment for positions and as 
a result of the inability of the teachers of 
the humanities to avoid professionalizing 
that which should not be professionalized. 
Lately, we are witnessing a reversal of this 
policy due, probably, to the fact that the 
previous policy has failed to produce citi- 
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zens who can solve the basic problems of 
our common social life. American society 
is making many contradictory and confus- 
ing demands on the university today. Yet 
amongst these one stands clearly above the 
others—society is demanding that the uni- 
versity turn out graduates who understand 
the background of the present day, who 
speak the same languages, and who are 
capable of thinking accurately on problems 
of social importance. 

Today we see the arts college trying to 
throw off the smothering cloak of pre- 
professionalism and trying to compose a 
curriculum that will possess unity and 
coherence as well as utility. We see a 
tendency for the university to desire to 
admit only those students who are capable 
of mental work of a higher caliber. This 
desire is being thwarted because the uni- 
versity has no alternative program for the 
students of lesser ability. Whether the 
university will in the future embrace the 
vocational and professional schools as an 
inherent part of its organism, hold them 
at a distance in some kind of affiliation, or 
cast them out altogether remains to be 
seen. Thus far the advocates of intel- 
lectualism have been unable to break the 
strangle hold on preprofessionalism as 
practiced by some departments, except in 
the lower division. Most of us are ac- 
quainted, I am sure, with the general 
college programs of Chicago, Columbia, 
Colgate, etc. You will note one thing 
about all of these, they require all students 
to read a common group of books. This 
material is not particularly extensive, but 
it is carefully selected to accomplish a 
specific end. 


Trying to Break Down Separatism 


Today we see educators trying to break 
down, in various ways, the separatism 
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which has reigned so long: first, by adopt- 
ing a divisional rather than a depart- 
mental administrative mechanism ; second, 
by means of an honors or reading program 
which cuts across traditional departmental 
lines; third, by the adoption of a major 
plan which is much broader than its prede- 
cessor; and fourth, in a few institutions 
which take their research program seri- 
ously, the instructors take upper classmen 
out on the firing line and give them an 
opportunity to help create knowledge as 
well as absorb it. Whenever the latter is 
done in a wholehearted and vigorous man- 
ner separatism is automatically limited. 

The conflict I have described is not the 
only one now in vogue in the university, 
but it is probably the most important one 
and it is one that has direct implications 
for the library. I shall mention a few of 
the other problems. 

First, the traditional reading room and 
stack room combination, as we know it, 
appears to be outmoded. Reading rooms 
must combine seating space along with a 
shelving capacity large enough to enable 
the faculty to place in an instructional 
situation those books which are directly 
pertinent to the curriculum. The stack 
room will give up its instructional func- 
tion in favor of pure storage for all except 
the advanced researcher. 

To do this we shall have to substitute 
the idea of several divisional reading rooms 
for a single room. Then we shall have to 
plan these rooms so that they will house 
the basic literature of each field and so 
that each room will contain all of the 
fields which logically belong together. We 
shall have to fill the rooms with alcove 
wall cases and with rows of shelves spaced 
throughout the room so 2s to break it up 
into relatively small units. The effect of 
having small “bookish” units instead of a 
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spacious reading room will be to make 
reading pleasant and interesting. All 
books will have to be on open shelves, 
which means that the exits will have to be 
closely guarded. 

A word or two more about the contents 
of the collection is necessary. It is to be 
an instructional collection—that is, it is to 
contain all of the material which the 
faculty judge to be directly pertinent to 
their courses or fields. It will have to be 
closely selected. Irrelevant materials go 
into the stacks, which of course must be 
adjacent to the divisional reading rooms. 

Second, under the traditional library 
plan it is dificult to make use of subject 
matter specialist librarians without bur- 
dening them with clerical tasks. The di- 
visional librarians ought to be subject 
specialists as well as technicians, because 
they will have little clerical work to do 
and they can devote their energies to in- 
terpreting books and to advanced biblio- 
graphic research. 

Third, this plan may cause the general 
reference librarian’s work, as we know it, 
to disappear, or to change radically in 
nature. It would seem logical to keep the 
specialized reference tools in the divisional 
rooms along with the specialized journals. 
That will leave the reference librarian 
with a collection of general reference books 
and general periodicals. If all books in the 
divisional rooms are charged from and 
returned to the rooms, then the use of the 
main charging desk should diminish almost 
to the vanishing point. If that is true, 
then why not combine that work with the 
reference librarian’s duties and develop her 
as a kind of roving bibliographic librarian? 
She can serve to hold together all the divi- 
sional reading rooms and help keep their 
service unified. 

Fourth, everyone assumes that the re- 


serve rooms must always be with us, and 
yet no one seems to ask why we have such 
rooms. One reason must be that the pres- 
ent combination of “reading-room-charg- 
ing-desk-stack-room” is not adapted to 
modern instructional methods and that 
there had to method 
of isolating the material needed for the 
various The reserve system 
is efficient, all right, but it is 
entirely noneducational and noninstruc- 


be some efficient 


courses. 


tional. 

It would seem logical to shelve the so- 
called reserve books with the other books 
in the divisional rooms, all in one single 
call number order. It might work out 
that the presence of so many books in an 
open shelf situation would eliminate the 
necessity of placing so many books on re- 
serve. Incidentally, it should be easy 
under this system to have four or five dif- 
ferent categories of reserve books, some 
used indefinitely within the rooms, some 
charged out for one, two, or three days. 
There need be no limit since each book 
can be marked. 

Fifth, I mentioned previously that the 
advocates of intellectualism or unity in 
higher education had had difficulty in 
pushing preprofessionalism out of the up- 
per division, but that general college cur- 
ricula for the lower division were fairly 
common. Whenever such curricula exist 
it would seem logical to have a separate 
divisional room where all the material for 
the lower divisional courses would be kept. 
This could be of a semi-permanent nature 
and would consist of those books which the 
university expects all freshmen and sopho- 
mores to read. If the curriculum has 
unity, the number of such titles would not 
need to be large, since a student can read 
only a few hundred books in two years. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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ones in those state colleges which in 
reality are universities in all but name, 
recent years have witnessed few changes of 
a fundamental nature in the organization 
and operation of American college librar- 
ies. Material strides have been made in 
the size and strength of many collections, 
the scope of many has broadened, a larger 
proportion of the personnel is profession- 
ally competent, and reader accommoda- 
tions have been considerably improved, 
but the underlying character of the college 
library as an institution does not seem to 
change much from decade to decade. Nor 
does there seem to be any obvious reason 
why it should. The colleges are free from 
most of those problems which advances in 
scientific discovery and technical achieve- 
ment, and rapidly changing conceptions of 
man’s relationship to man, social, economic, 
and political, have imposed upon the uni- 
versities. The astonishing growth of grad- 
uate schools, the pressure upon every 
university to offer graduate work in ever 
new fields, and the increasing emphasis 
upon independent investigation in under- 
graduate courses, are developments of re- 
cent years with which university libraries 
Probably it was 
natural for university librarians to try to 


are vitally concerned. 


meet these changing conditions by adapting 
old methods and old conceptions, as well as 
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old buildings, to new necessities. At any 
rate, that is what most of us did. It has 
become unhappily evident that that is not 
good enough: the whole situation needs to 
be restudied. Fundamental changes are 
called for, embodying conceptions of li- 
brary service for universities which differ 
radically from those formerly held. Such 
changes ought to be carefully planned. 
The following remarks are intended to set 
forth some of the considerations involved, 
as I see them. 

Most university libraries and all state 
university libraries are at present called 
upon to serve two masters. There is 
Biblical warrant for the belief that such 
an attempt is unlikely to succeed, and ex- 
perience seems to bear out the assumption. 
To try to care for the differing and often 
conflicting needs of hordes of undergradu- 
ate students on the one hand, and of 
graduate students, faculty, and research 
men on the other, in the same building or 
buildings, with the same collection of 
books, and very largely with the same 
staff, is to attempt the impossible. The 
answer seems to be separate housing, sepa- 
rate book collections, and separate staffs. 
The needs of most undergraduate and of 
practically all lower division students are 
simple, and can be met rather easily and 
at no great cost. It will simplify matters 
to eliminate from the present discussion 
this large and important but not very com- 
plicated element, and to consider only the 
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problems of service to the more advanced 
group. 

In broad terms, the problem of the uni- 
versity library is to provide materials for 
advanced instruction and research for the 
use of faculty and graduate students, in 
all fields in which the institution offers, or 
is likely to offer, graduate work, with em- 
phasis placed in accordance with the in- 
structional program, and to make these 
materials as accessible as possible, and 
their use as simple as possible, to the vari- 
ous groups which have need of them. 
This is about as elementary a statement 
as the situation permits, yet its implications 
are many and call for expenditure on a 
scale which no university has yet at- 
tempted. It has become the task of univer- 
sity librarians to sell some such conception 
of the university library to the powers that 
be as a preliminary to concrete proposals. 
Those proposals will have to deal in the 
light of local conditions with the prob- 
lems of (1) assembling the collections, 
(2) housing them, and (3) administering 
them. Solutions will differ in detail, as 
the problems do, in different institutions, 
but any successful solution must take into 
account certain fundamental considera- 
tions. 


Assembling the Collections 


A definite program of acquisition should 
be adopted by the individual or group re- 
sponsible for library policy. In most cases 
this will be the library committee. The 
program of acquisition should conform to 
the teaching and research program of the 
institution, which in turn will depend to 
some extent upon conditions and require- 
ments imposed by geographical location, 
and should take into account both the re- 
sources and the programs of neighboring 
institutions of comparable character, and 


the means of making accessible the con- 
tents of collections further removed. It 
should be conditioned upon, or at least 
supplemented by, a comprehensive work- 
ing plan for inter-institutional coopera- 
tion. The cooperating libraries should 
agree upon spheres of special interest, and 
each should so plan its purchasing program 
as not to attempt competition with any of 
the others in their special fields, confining 
itself to the acquisition simply of good 
working collections in those fields. Such 
a plan would place at the service of the 
scholar in any of the cooperating univer- 
sities, many more outstanding collections 
than his own institution could ever hope 
to acquire. The next step, logically, 
would be joint purchasing of private li- 
braries or special collections. Cooperation 
of this nature not only would enable the 
libraries in the group to take advantage 
of opportunities not financially possible to 
any one of them alone, but would go far 
to eliminate the specter of excessive dupli- 
cation which so often blights with its cold 
dead hand, promising projects for purchase 
en bloc. 

If I may illustrate the foregoing state- 
ments from our own recent experience: In 
1931 our Library Committee drew up and 
presented to the Academic Senate, which 
formally approved it, a Special Report .. . 
on the Aims of the University Library, 
Based upon the Survey of the Collections. 


The objectives in view were stated to be: 


. . « first, to build up the collections of 
books and documents more systematically ; 
second, to avoid duplication of special col- 
lections, and to reduce the price-raising 
competition among libraries west of the 
Rockies by an interlibrary agreement as to 
special aims; third, to offer Friends of the 
University Library a concrete program for 


their support. 
. the statement herewith made of 
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specific aims assumes the continued routine 
accumulation . . . of all fundamental and 
indispensable books and documents, for 
teaching and research, in those fields covered 
by departments of the University. The aims 
indicated as Special are merely extensions of 
the fundamental collections. . . . 


Following a statement of basic immedi- 
ate needs in all fields, comes the “Special 
Aims of the University Library,” subdi- 
vided into (A) fields in which the library 
should strive for national preeminence, 
and (B) fields in which the library should 
maintain, or strive to attain, preeminence 
on the Pacific coast. The final paragraph 
lists ten fields in which the survey showed 
the library to be definitely below par, the 
aim being the development of satisfactory 
working collections. The recommenda- 
tions in this special report have given defi- 
nite direction to our purchasing program, 
and have determined its emphasis. 

Within the last eighteen months the li- 
braries of the University of California in 
Berkeley and in Los Angeles, which are 
independently administered and have no 
organic connection with one another, have 
joined forces to purchase abroad two im- 
portant private collections, and are now 
negotiating the purchase of a third. Nei- 
ther library could have financed these 
purchases alone, and extensive duplication 
would have resulted if it had done so. 
The plan adopted for this cooperative pur- 
chasing gives to the library having the 
greater strength in any of the fields con- 
cerned, the choice of material falling 
within those fields, and the cost is divided 
approximately in the ratio of the material 
acquired by each. The two collections 
purchased have been checked in both 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, and the net 
duplication proves to be comparatively 
slight. 
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Housing the Collections 


Immediately there arises that hardy per- 
ennial, the question of centralization ver- 
sus decentralization. The problem is not 
simple, but one thing may be stated defi- 
nitely: in no large or rapidly expanding 
institution will the answer be found either 
in a single building, or in a battalion of 
departmental libraries. For one reason, 
on a far-flung campus the university Ma- 
homet simply will not come to the moun- 
tain if the mountain is at any considerable 
distance from the center of his activities; 
and if that center is formed by labora- 
tories, drafting rooms or shops, he has 
good grounds for his refusal. On the 
other hand, the cost of providing a reason- 
ably complete library for every department 
of instruction would give pause even to 
Congress. Compromise is called for; and 
in formulating a compromise program, 
university administrators should accept and 
embalm in their thinking two principles: 
(1) In determining upon a site for and 
in planning any new building on the 
campus, the requirements of library service 
for the departments which will occupy 
that building should be given careful 
study ; and (2) related departments should 
be grouped together, so far as may be pos- 
sible. 

While it is by no means true that all 
knowledge falls naturally into self-sufh- 
cient groupings of related subjects, it is a 
fact that the literature of certain groups 
of subjects tends to flock by itself, so to 
speak, evidencing only slight relationship 
to that of other subjects. In general, the 
organization of a university by department 
of instruction displays much the same 
tendency. In particular, this is true of 
the laboratory sciences and technology, 
which seems to indicate the lines on which 
decentralization may be effected with the 
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greatest satisfaction to the departments 
concerned, and avoidance of most of the 
bad features of decentralization by depart- 
ments. The essential conditions are: a 
group of departments dependent upon a 
common body of literature for which there 
is no considerable demand from outside the 
group; convenient location of the group 
library with respect to the departments 
constituting the group; concentration in 
the grvup library of all literature in classi- 
fications corresponding to the departments 
in the group; and administration of the 
group library in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the main library of the univer- 
sity, particularly as regards days and hours 
of opening, withdrawal privileges, and 
The 


one 


similar matters of general concern. 
constitute 
self-sufficient 


engineering departments 


such homogeneous and 
group; the biological sciences form one. 
Probably the literature of the social sci- 
ences and of the languages and literatures 
should be concentrated in the main library, 
since interest in it is not confined to the 
departments immediately concerned. Re- 
serve collections for undergraduate courses 
should not be included in group concentra- 
tions, since considerations of efficiency and 
economy necessitate administration of re- 
serve collections as units, regardless of 


subject matter. 


Administration of Collections 


The importance of developing subject 
specialists in university libraries (or rather 
as Dr. Peyton Hurt puts it, specialists in 
the literature of subjects) is generally con- 
ceded; a practical difficulty in attaining 
this ideal is lack of differentiation in the 
background of professional librarians. 
Languages, literature, art, music, history, 
economics, philosophy, psychology—these 
are offered in abundance, but rarely engi- 





neering, medicine, or anything in any 
science beyond the elementary work com- 
monly required of candidates for the 
Bachelor’s degree. Consideration of ways 
to improve this condition, happily is out- 
side the scope of this paper, but the 
librarians in charge of group libraries 
should have, or should acquire, sufficient 
familiarity with the literatures of the sub- 
jects in their groups to enable them to be 
of real assistance to the experts they must 
serve, and also to contribute largely to 
the development of their respective li- 
braries. Subject specialization perhaps 
is less vital on the staff of the main library, 
but even there, training in library tech- 
nique and proficiency in foreign languages 
no longer suffice. To an increasing ex- 
tent, more than average knowledge of the 
literature of some subject will be required 
of the professional staffs of university 
libraries, and in making appointments and 
promotions, university librarians will have 
to give more and more attention to diver- 
sification of the fields in which their staffs 
are qualified to render expert assistance. 
Logically, this should induce university ad- 
ministrators to offer greater inducements 
to library staff members to pursue gradu- 
ate studies, and also should lead to changes 
in staff organization designed to secure 
for the library service the maximum bene- 
fit from the resulting special knowledge in 
subject fields. Subject specialists in any 
department of the library should be given 
training and experience in public work, 
and should be called upon to assist in de- 
veloping the collections in their fields. 

It seems that 
changes impend in the public catalog, pos- 
sibly on the lines laid down by the John 
Crerar Library. The Crerar Library has 
an author catalog, and a classed catalog 
with index. The index consists of guide 


probable significant 
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cards bearing subject headings, and ref- 
erences to the classes in which material 
on the subjects will be found. This index 
has been developed into a selected catalog 
by filing behind each guide, cards for the 
latest and most authoritative books on the 
subject. The plan combines the best fea- 
tures of the classed catalog for the spe- 
cialist and the subject-word catalog for 
the layman, with the important additional 
advantage that the layman receives expert 
guidance in his choice of books. Compe- 
tent librarians should be constantly on 
duty at the catalog to assist the user, and 
to maintain the important but insufficiently 
emphasized liaison between the public cat- 
alog and the special bibliographies and 
other library tools which supplement it. 


Old Idea Must Be Abandoned 


In conclusion, it seems inevitable that 
the old idea of planning for fifty years 
ahead, definitely must be abandoned. Uni- 
versities are growing so rapidly, and con- 
ditions are changing so 
frequently that 
long term program becomes merely an 
invitation to trouble. At no point are the 
expansion of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of ideas static, and progress does not 
necessarily follow straight lines. Fields 
of knowledge tend constantly to overlap 
and merge, or to form new relationships. 
The subject groupings of today may be 
One can only 


within them 


and so radically, any 


wholly changed tomorrow. 


Discussion 


Charles W. Smith, librarian,, Univer- 
sity of Washington, commented on Mr. 


Leupp’s paper: 


Mr. Leupp has presented a succinct ac- 
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plan for the conditions which exist today 
or which there is reason to believe will 
soon exist, avoiding so far as possible any 
mortgaging of the future. Monumental 
library buildings, and programs which 
cannot be rapidly and fundamentally ad- 
justed to changing conditions, do mortgage 
the future. Library buildings, like busi- 
ness buildings, should be designed to last 
for, say, twenty or twenty-five years, mak- 
ing way at the end of that time for new 
buildings, adapted to the changed require- 
ments of the new day. Such a plan 
inherently is not impossible; the cost of 
one monumental library building, capital- 
ized, probably would finance it, for a 
century. The inestimable advantage this 
plan offers is, that under it the library 
building would subserve the requirements 
of scholarship. Librarians require no re- 
minder of the unfortunate results of many 
attempts to fit those requirements to the 
Procrustean bed of a rigid architectural 
program. I have never heard the idea 
advanced that Omar was a university li- 
brarian, but certainly he expressed the 
heartfelt yearnings of many such, strug- 
gling to render adequate service in un- 
adaptable tombs of literature, when he 
warbled to the girl friend: 


Ah Love! could thou and I with Fate con- 
spire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things en- 
tire, 


Would not we shatter it to bits, and then 


Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire! 


count of the problems of the university 
library. All university librarians will 
recognize the correctness of his diagnosis 
and will doubtless agree as to the desig- 
nated lines along which recovery must 
proceed. 
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Assembling the Collections 


Comment may first be made upon 
methods of assembling the collections. 
Librarians are willing to concede the 
potency of that new specific, Cooperation. 
The evils of competition are everywhere 
recognized, but what practical methods 
have been developed to combat them? 
I think we must say that so far coordina- 
tion is the best answer. Progressive li- 
braries are making self surveys of their 
fields of subject interest. In this way 
definite programs of book collecting are 
emerging and ultimately a national pattern 
may be discerned. Neighboring libraries 
are becoming acquainted with the subject 
fields being cultivated by institutions 
within given regions. So far so good, 
but all we have thus secured is awareness 
and the benefit of good intentions. What 
of the institutions which are frankly self 
centered? Such interinstitutional pro- 
grams as can now be cited are due solely 
to the grace of God and a few benevolent 
and farsighted individuals. What agen- 
cies, we must ask ourselves, are available 
for securing group action or enforcing 
commitments ? 

It would be instructive to have fuller 
details in regard to the University of 
California survey of its library collections. 
Reference was made by Mr. Leupp to 
“an interlibrary agreement as to special 
aims.” Was this agreement reached by a 
common conference at which the various 
institutions were represented and with 
what results? Will the California agree- 
ments be made known outside of the state? 
I am sure that each university library on 
the coast would profit by a knowledge of 
the California fields of specialization, even 
though they relate solely to its chief in- 
stitution. Pacific coast universities are 
dependent to an unusual degree upon the 


holdings of this institution for interlibrary 
courtesies. 

In the Pacific northwest we have found 
it a most difficult problem to reach inter- 
institutional agreements involving sacrifice 
or surrender of sovereignty. We have 
printed a preliminary list of special collec- 
tions and certain libraries have been in- 
duced to assume special obligations. The 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, 
moreover, has proved a useful body for 
coordinating regional activity, but this 
body does not carry power to coerce ad- 
ministrative authorities or to prevent them 
from making unwise duplication of cur- 
riculums. In spite of considerable effort 
and undoubted progress, we still lack any 
competent central authority to secure and 
enforce educational cooperation. Our 
most successful work has been done in 
securing the adoption of regional responsi- 
bilities, especially in the collection of docu- 
ments. Practically nothing has been 
accomplished by way of cooperative pur- 
chase. 

California’s experience in the joint pur- 
chase of special collections is most inter- 
esting and to an extent reassuring. One 
wonders, however, whether such agree- 
ments will not be much more difficult 
among wholly unrelated libraries. Ob- 
viously two institutions supported by a 
single state have a very close relationship. 


Housing 


The University of California is leading 
the way to a solution of the much mooted 
question of centralization versus decen- 
tralization of books. Branch libraries, 
grouped by large subjects, appear to be 
the only feasible solution for large institu- 
tions. With the growth of large collec- 
tions and the large numbers served, some 
method of bringing books and users into 
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close proximity is necessary. Where build- 
ings permit, I think it ideal to have a 
number of these branches within the main 
library building. The branches, in any 
case, should be an integral part of the 
library system and under the full control 
of the librarian. Equal hours of opening 
and adequate reference service are indis- 
pensable factors. I agree that reserve 
collections for undergraduate courses 
should not as a rule be included in group 
concentrations. Particularly worth stress- 
ing is Mr. Leupp’s observation that “in 
determining a site for and in planning any 
new building on the campus, the require- 
ments of library service for the depart- 
ments which will occupy the building must 
be given study.” 

Under the head of administration of 
the collections the importance of develop- 
ing subject specialists is urged. This is 
essentially the ideal preached for many 
years by Mr. Henry at the University 
of Washington. Mr. Henry had very 
definitely in mind the idea of subject spe- 
cialization when he insisted that a uni- 
versity library staff should be composed 
of a battery of trained reference librarians. 
Emphasis is now placed upon subject spe- 
cialists, not alone in the reference division 
but in every department of the library, 
and for the main library is well as for the 
branches. 

How to get them? Library schools 
give us some help, but much must be done 
to encourage on-the-job training. In our 
own staff we endeavor to get versatility 
when adding new members, but it is very 
necessary to stimulate continuous speciali- 
zation. ‘Those who register for university 
courses are, on approval of the divisional 
heads and the librarian, allowed three 
hours per week of library time for study. 
A university rule permits members of the 
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library staff to audit courses without 
tuition fees when such courses are ap- 
proved by the librarian. Normally a con- 
siderable number of the regular library 
staff are taking credit courses leading to 
advanced degrees. Advanced work is 
chosen with reference to increased useful- 
ness to the library. 

A few examples may be cited. A mem- 
ber of the Acquisitions Division in charge 
of Canadian documents is taking courses 
in English and Canadian history. The 
head of the science branch library has for 
some years carried work in the Russian 
language so as to be able to read and 
abstract Russian articles for the science 
men. Another staff member has for the 
past two years taken a daily course in the 
Chinese language in order to assist in 
the buying and cataloging of the Chinese 
collection augmented by a recent Rocke- 
feller grant. Incidentally, apart from 
the subject knowledge gained, these 
librarian-teacher contacts have proved of 
great advantage. We have learned 
through these contacts how better to 
serve certain departments of instruction 
and we have been able to straighten out 
misunderstandings that have been discov- 
ered. 

As an extra inducement toward staff 
specialization, one week of leave on pay 
in addition to the annual vacation is now 
permitted to staff members in considera- 
tion of professional projects undertaken 
during the year. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Leupp that 
diversity of subject background is neces- 
sary. It is increasingly evident, however, 
that diversity can be secured by in-service 
training. Staff teamwork, moreover, is 
vital and training on the job tends to 
insure a harmonious development of the 
whole staff. 
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By NATHAN VAN PATTEN 


Buying Policies of College and 
University Libraries 


Dr. van Patten is director of libraries, 
Stanford University. 


NLESS a library has a well-formulated 
buying policy its development is 
likely to proceed along lines determined by 
the demands which are made upon it 
from day to day. 


practice are rarely good. 


The results of such a 


No two college or university libraries 
are enough alike to make it possible to 
establish a policy which would apply 
Only the 
factors which underlie the setting up of 


equally to all such libraries. 


a buying poticy in a college or university 
library are considered in this paper. These 
factors have to do with what and where 
to buy. 

The views expressed are the writer's 
own and they are submitted for such criti- 
cal consideration as they may deserve. No 
use has been made of a questionnaire. 
Data collected by such means have little 
value. The result is usually a statistical 
statement which sets forth how many li- 
braries do a specific thing one way and 
how many do it in another. There cer- 
tainly is no reason for assuming that the 
practice of the majority is right. The 
best practice may not even be suggested 
by the answers to a questionnaire. 

The conclusions reached here are the 
result of twenty-one years of experience in 
the buying of books and periodicals for 
college and university libraries and eight 


years of experience in wholesale and retail 
bookselling. The practices recommended 
are not necessarily those of the libraries 
with which the writer has been connected. 

State and municipal institutions are 
usually required to conform to procedures 
established by statutes or administrative 
orders. It is obvious that such restric- 
tions largely determine how and where 
books and periodicals shall be bought and 
may to a certain extent determine what 
is to be bought. 

There are too many colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. The tend- 
ency is to increase rather than to decrease 
the number of such institutions. This is 
apparent in the wide-spread development 
during recent years of junior colleges and 
the establishment of additional state and 
municipal agencies for higher education. 

The increasing number of state and mu- 
nicipal agencies for higher education is 
largely due to the widely held opinion that 
young men and women have a right to re- 
ceive a higher education at public expense. 
If such an opportunity were provided only 
for the superior student no one could well 
take exception to it. The availability of 
state and municipal institutions to almost 
every young person who has been able to 
complete a high school course, the social 
prestige believed to accompany the pos- 
session of an academic degree, and the 
unhappy idea that a college education in- 
creases the earning capacity of the indi- 
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vidual have resulted in a flood of students 
which the taxpayer finds it increasingly 
difficult to finance, the teaching profession 
to educate, and the economic life of the 
country to absorb. 

A college or university may expand its 
teaching and research activities only to 
find that it possesses neither the labora- 
tory nor library resources necessary to the 
successful carrying out of its new pro- 
gram. In many fields an adequate library 
is the sine qua non for good teaching and 
research. If such a library does not exist 
at a particular institution it should either 
limit its work or face the fact that each 
expansion of the teaching or research ac- 
tivity. must be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding and expensive expansion of li- 
brary resources. 

The world’s literature is now so large 
that no single library can have more than 


a small part of it. 


Small College Collections 


The library of a small college should 
be limited to a well-selected reference col- 
lection, standard works of literature, and 
the essential books and periodicals for its 
teaching program. ‘The activities of a 
small college should not be expanded with 
the idea that its library deficiencies may 
be made up by depending upon the re- 
sources of other institutions. 

The legitimate interlibrary loan is based 
upon a recognition that there must be a 
pooling of resources. It never should take 
the character of a relationship between 
host and parasite. 

The larger college or university library, 
within the limits of its budget, must go 
beyond the boundaries set by the teaching 
and research activities of the supporting 
institution. Such a library may be ex- 
pected to become a great storehouse for the 
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accumulated knowledge of the past. There 
is no other agency, aside from a few en- 
dowed libraries not connected with edu- 
cational institutions and the great public 
libraries, which can be expected to meet 
this responsibility. 

The budget of a large college or uni- 
versity library should provide funds for: 

1. The purchase of material needed in 
connection with the institution’s current 
teaching program. This item in the 
budget should, as a matter of equity, bear 
some relationship to the income derived 
from tuition charges. There will be rela- 
tively little increase in the permanent 
resources of a library from such expendi- 
tures. 

2. The purchase of material needed in 
connection with the work of the institu- 
tion’s research agencies and the individual 
studies of members of the staff. This item 
should largely represent income derived 
from grants made by the learned founda- 
tions and from general endowments. 

3. The purchase of material needed to 
strengthen the resources of the library 
without specific reference to the institu- 
tion’s current teaching and research ac- 
tivities. This should represent 
income from special library endowments, 
gifts, and a share of the institution’s gen- 


item 


eral income. 

4. The purchase of current literature for 
general cultural reading, the extracurricu- 
lar activities of students, and amusement. 
This item should represent income from a 
library fee collected for this purpose. 

The selection of material for current 
teaching must obviously be carried out in 
close cooperation with the teaching staff. 
Determining factors include the nature of 
the subject, the extent of the literature, 
the method of teaching, and the number 
of students enrolled for a particular course. 
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The selection of material needed in con- 
nection with research must largely rest 
with the individuals who are to make use 
of it. 

The selection of current literature for 
general cultural reading and amusement 
should rest with the individuals who pro- 
vide funds for such purchases. Some 
anticipation of the demand for popular 
literature will be generally appreciated. 

The librarian and his associates are par- 
ticularly concerned with the purchase of 
material needed to strengthen the resources 
of the library without regard to an insti- 
tution’s current teaching and research ac- 
tivities. 

Status of Librarian a Factor 


The status of the librarian is of funda- 
mental importance in the development of 
a college or university library. He should 
not be looked upon merely as an admin- 
istrative officer. When the librarian has 
the status of a full professor with all of the 
accompanying rights and privileges he is 
placed in a position which makes it possible 
for him to do creative work. As the aca- 
demic equal of the professors who are 
engaged in teaching and research the li- 
brarian should be ex officio a member of 
those committees which are concerned with 
the curriculum, graduate study, research, 
and publications. Such an arrangement 
permits him to anticipate the library needs 
of the teaching and research departments 
and to present the library aspects of pro- 
posed changes in and expansions of the 
teaching and research programs. The li- 
brarian should be freed from the burden of 
trying to provide, from a static budget, 
facilities for the carrying out of new teach- 
ing and research programs in the estab- 
lishment of which he has not had a 
consultative part. 


In most college and university libraries 
the book fund is divided among the vari- 
ous teaching departments. ‘The basis for 
the division probably remains a mystery 
to those concerned. These departmental 
allotments tend to become static. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to convince any depart- 
ment that its allotment should be reduced 
and unless new funds become available it 
is equally difficult to increase the allot- 
ment of a department which has increased 
needs since this must be done at the ex- 
pense of other departments. It is a much 
more satisfactory arrangement to have a 
single book fund from which all purchases 
are made and to place the responsibility 
for the control of this general fund: in the 
hands of the librarian. This prevents 
waste and makes it possible to meet the 
varying requirements of the departments 
without the necessity of frequent and irri- 
tating changes in the size of allotments. 
Such changes are often made without an 
adequate study of the basis for the increase 
or decrease. 

A large college or university library 
should provide the materials needed for 
teaching and research. This is not enough 
to make it a truly great library. As a 
center for the cultural life of the academic 
community its resources should be devel- 
oped so that it has well-selected collections 
relating to all of the subjects which are of 
interest to educated men and women. It 
must also be recognized that scholars are 
concerned with library resources rather 
than with the resources of a single library. 
This implies an obligation to strengthen ‘ts 
collections so that its resources supplement 
those of other libraries. 


Rare Books 


There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether or not libraries should acquire 
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rare books in competition with private 
book collectors. The small library cannot 
do this to any extent while the larger 
library without access to special funds pro- 
vided for the purpose probably should not. 
If a book is both a rare book and an 
essential book then the library should 
acquire it if it can afford to do so. Many 
rare books reach libraries as gifts. The 
library cannot control the character of 
such acquisitions except to a limited degree. 
It is a slow process to build up a notable 
collection in any special field by waiting 
for the gift of rare items in that field. 
Only the largest libraries can afford to 
purchase items of museum value from 
current income. An effort should be made 
to establish contact with individuals who 
are enough interested in the library to pro- 
vide funds for extraordinary acquisitions 
which the librarian desires to make. 


Maps and Prints 


Manuscripts may be the finest type of 
material for research in certain fields. In 
the purchase of manuscripts preference 
should be given to the acquisition of un- 
published material which may otherwise 
be lost to scholars. 

Very few college or university libraries 
are justified in the extensive acquisition of 
maps and prints. Unless such material 
meets a definite need acquisitions in these 
fields should be limited to items of imme- 
diate use to the reference department. 
Scholars have access to highly developed 
collections of maps and prints in large 
general libraries and in the libraries of 
museums and societies. 

There is no place in the American li- 
brary world for a competitive spirit ex- 
cept as this may be directed toward an 
excellence of administration and resources. 
It one library has a complete file of an 
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important journal or a copy of some rare 
book the acquisition of a second file or 
copy is seldom justifiable for a library in 
the same area. The expense involved in 
the purchase of the duplicate might better 
be incurred in the purchase of material 
not already available. ‘This principle is 
widely recognized. It cannot be consist- 
ently practiced until there are more re- 
gional union catalogs and a closer degree 
of cooperation among individual libraries. 


Current Books 


The sole purpose of modern advertising 
is to sell. This purpose is carried out 
with great skill and every advantage is 
taken of the potential buyer by extrava- 
gant claims as to the merits of the mer- 
chandise offered. This is as true of books 
and periodicals as it is of automobiles 
and cigarettes. There is a tendency shared 
by librarians and members of the teaching 
and research staffs to buy current books to 
an extent which leaves little or nothing 
for the purchase of older works. It would 
probably be wise in many fields to limit 
the amount to be spent for current books 
to approximately 25 per cent of the funds 
available. This would make it necessary 
to exercise more careful judgment in the 
selection of titles for purchase. 

Libraries should systematically survey 
their holdings and establish desiderata lists 
representing lacunae to be filled. This 
can be done to a greater extent each year 
with the help of authoritative bibliogra- 
phies. 

Libraries are not ipso facto entitled to a 
discount upon their purchases. The library 
discount represents a trade practice based 
upon a recognition of the importance to 
publishers and booksellers of the large 
purchasing power of libraries and the fact 
that on library sales there is little or no 
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loss due either to poor credit or slow pay- 
ment. 

A library discount of from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent increases the purchasing 
power of a library to the same extent. A 
librarian should not seek to obtain exces- 
sive discounts. Such discounts are ordi- 
narily obtained at the expense of other 
libraries and may be given unwillingly by 
the publisher or bookseller solely to retain 
an account. 

Librarians have been unwilling to recog- 
nize that the library may be detrimental to 
the welfare of publishers and authors. 
Many Americans have come to look upon 
books as something which should be pro- 
vided at public expense. In this there has 
been an anticipation of a prevalent opinion 
now held by many worthy individuals that 
everything should be supplied at public 
expense. 

The library copy of a current book fre- 
quently is read by fifty or more potential 
buyers. As a matter of equity libraries 
might be charged a larger price than the 
This is of course im- 
practicable. The principle has _ been 
recognized, however, in the sale of biblio- 
graphical works to libraries upon a service 
basis which is supposed to result in each 
library paying for its copy of a particular 
work a price determined by the probable 
use of that work. 

A few journals are also supplied to li- 
braries at a higher subscription price than 
the one charged individual subscribers. 

Libraries obtain most of their acquisi- 
tions through one or more of the following 
sources: retail booksellers, publishers, 
wholesale booksellers, antiquarian book- 
sellers, and subscription agencies. 

Some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages peculiar to each of these sources are 
summarized in the following paragraphs. 


private buyer. 


Retail Booksellers 


Although the ability of local booksellers 
to serve the libraries of their communities 
differs wir’ ‘y, in general, retail booksellers 
are not a satisfactory library source for 
books and periodicals. 

The local bookseller certainly should be 
given an opportunity to supply books 
which he has in stock and is willing to sell 
upon terms as favorable as those available 
elsewhere. The bookseller is a community 
asset and should be given every possible 
encouragement and support. The greater 
part of the books purchased by a large 
college or university library, however, is 
not likely to be carried in stock by local 
booksellers. The proper conduct of a 
bookselling enterprise which supplies li- 
braries requires adequate capital and ex- 
tensive experience. 

The librarian should be cautious in 
placing orders with a bookseller who of- 
fers a discount larger than the one preva- 
lent in the trade. When a discount of 
25 per cent or more is offered the gross 
profit is usually not sufficient to meet ex- 
penses and the accumulated deficit will 
finally result in the failure of the book- 
seller and serious losses to the publishers 
who have been supplying their publications 
to libraries through his agency. 


Publishers 


The publisher may offer a larger dis- 
count than the wholesale or retail book- 
seller. If a publisher gives a 40 per cent 
discount to the bookseller and sells to 
libraries at a 25 per cent discount he 
obviously makes a better immediate profit 
when he sells directly to the latter. If a 
publisher wishes to enter into competition 
with the bookseller in the sale of his books 


it is probably no concern of the librarian. 
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The publisher cannot expect that the 
bookseller will show much enthusiasm in 
either stocking or selling his books under 
such circumstances. This is in the long 
run disadvantageous to many libraries. 

The increased discount upon purchases 
made from the publisher may be more ap- 
parent than real. Banks have recently 
made careful studies of the cost of han- 
dling a single check or deposit. It has 
been found that each transaction costs 
from ten to twenty-five cents. It is un- 
likely that the cost of issuing a requisition, 
handling an invoice, or making a remit- 
tance can be much less. It is much more 
in the libraries with whose costs I am 
familiar. 

In certain areas it is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of libraries to have access to com- 
plete stocks at the local branches of eastern 
publishing houses. A few publishers do 
maintain stocks on the Pacific 
Their enterprise should be rewarded by 
the patronage of western libraries. This 
is particularly desirable since there are no 
large general stocks of books upon the 
shelves of wholesalers specializing in li- 
brary business in this area. 

Some libraries place all of their orders 
for current books with publishers and then 
expect wholesale booksellers to handle for 
them the purchase of government docu- 


coast. 


ments, society publications, and textbooks, 
upon which little or no profit can be made. 

Only a few of the larger libraries are 
able to carry on transactions with foreign 
publishers satisfactorily. This is less true 
of England and Germany than of Latin 
America, Asia, or the minor European 
states. Much time is lost in placing orders 
with a foreign publisher if instead of the 
books a request is received to make pay- 
ment in advance or shipments are tied up 
in the customs. 
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Publishers in the more out-of-the-way 
parts of the world know little about the 
financial responsibility of American insti- 
tutions. Requisitions in an unfamiliar 
language are frequently misinterpreted, re- 
sulting in costly errors. ‘Transportation 
charges on one or a few items are rela- 
tively high. Customs formalities are an- 
noying. Remittances are difficult to make. 

Libraries carrying on business directly 
with publishers in certain countries, e.g., 
Russia and Brazil, have probably been un- 
able to get their accounts in balance for 
years. Every remittance made in terms of 
American currency has been either too 
large or too small when exchanged into its 
foreign equivalent. 


Wholesale Booksellers 


There are a number of wholesale book- 
sellers in the United States and abroad 
who make a specialty of handling library 
business. Only the larger libraries can 
maintain order departments equal in equip- 
ment and efficiency to the facilities pro- 
vided by these firms. 

These wholesale 
doubtedly the best sources for books avail- 
able to college and university libraries 


booksellers are un- 


large and small. 

The relationship between the library 
and the wholesale bookseller should take 
on the character of a principal and agent 
relationship. If the wholesale bookseller 
gets a major part of a library’s profitable 
business in current trade publications he is 
usually quite willing to handle orders for 
material upon which he makes little or no 
profit. The wholesale bookseller is also 
prepared to care for continuations, to 
search for out-of-print items, pay society 
memberships, purchase government docu- 
ments, and perform many other valuable 
services for a good customer. 
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There is a substantial saving in con- 
centrating a library’s purchases with one 
agency. Requisitions cover a hundred or 
more items instead of one or two. In- 
voices likewise are correspondingly less in 
number. A_ single remittance made 
monthly takes care of many invoices. Ad- 
justments are more readily made. 


Antiquarian Booksellers 


It is advantageous for a college or uni- 
versity library to receive the catalogs is- 
sued by antiquarian booksellers. If a 
particular antiquarian bookseller shows an 
intelligent interest in his offers of desirable 
items and his catalogs are of permanent 
value the library should deal directly with 
him. Scattered items from the catalogs 
of other dealers should be placed with the 
library’s regular agent who usually can 
supply much material at the same price 
since he obtains a small discount on his 
purchases from these dealers. 


Subscription Agencies 


There is likely to be little difference of 
opinion among librarians as to the desir- 
ability of handling all subscriptions 


Discussion 
Thomas P. Fleming, librarian, Medical 


Library, Columbia University, commented 
on Dr. van Patten’s paper: 


Dr. VAN PATTEN has presented a paper 
which admirably stresses the fundamentals 
of a sound buying policy, and I agree with 
him wholeheartedly. I shall not take the 
time to reiterate what he has said, even 
though I should like to do so for addi- 
tional emphasis. There are, however, a 
few points mentioned with which I per- 
sonally disagree. 


through the agencies which specialize in 
library business. One experience with any 
other source of supply is usually enough 
to convince even the most venturesome. 

In recent years a number of colleges 
and universities have made most of their 
purchases through college or university 
bookstores. When these campus book- 
stores have been long established and the 
library business represents only a small 
part of their total business the arrange- 
ment may be a legitimate one. When a 
dummy bookselling enterprise is estab- 
lished for the purpose of obtaining exces- 
sive discounts the arrangement is certainly 
open to question upon ethical grounds. 
Publishers would be entirely justified in 
refusing to sell to such organizations. A 
library may be entitled to the prevalent 
library discount. It is not entitled to a 
wholesale discount obtained by subterfuge. 

The development of any library is in 
large prt the result of a well-formulated 
policy with regard to what is acquired. 
Many more books may be bought from 
available funds if there is an equally well- 
formulated policy with regard to the chan- 
nels of acquisition. 


In regard to the matter of allotments to 
departments, there is something to be said 
on the other side. The previous paper 
proposes that there be a single book fund 
under the control of the librarian, in place 
of departmental allotments. This pro- 
posal may work well in some institutions, 
but in others it will certainly cause un- 
necessary bickering and hard feelings. I 
have been associated with two universities 
where such a scheme was in operation. In 
one, it resulted in dissatisfaction, for some 
departments tried to spend all the money, 
and it was necessary to curtail their zeal- 
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ous activities. In the other university, 
the situation has been harmonious. The 
difference in the two universities exists not 
because of the librarian, but because in the 
first university, the faculty consistently 
refused to conform. Where conditions 
seem to indicate that Dr. van Patten’s pro- 
posal would not be altogether satisfactory, 
I suggest the following alternate proposal. 

A third university with which I had ex- 
perience provided for allotments to each 
department plus a large sum at the disposal 
of the librarian. This he used to supple- 
ment the funds of those departments faced 
with a genuine need. When it was felt 
that a department was overstepping its 
logical demands, the allotment was a good 
excuse to fall back on. 

Dr. van Patten lays down sound prin- 
ciples with reference to the acquisition of 
rare books. In connection with this, I 
should like to propose that some association 
compile a list of reprints and facsimiles of 
rare books. Such a list would be an ex- 
cellent guide to the acquisition of these 
items by some of the smaller institutions. 

Dr. Patten 
underlying a buying policy, namely, what 
To my mind, 


van stresses two factors 
to buy, and where to buy. 
there is a third factor equally important, 
which is how to buy. The paper does 
touch upon this factor in many instances, 
but I realize that to have covered the sub- 
ject adequately would have taken more 
time than that which was allotted. I 
should like, however, to differ with Dr. 
van Patten on one point, and to stress 
further the importance of how to buy as 
an integral factor in buying policies. 
The paper criticizes the practice of li- 
braries in securing excessive discounts. 
Yet there is another side of the picture. 
I am sure you all recall the article, “I 
Can Get It for You Wholesale.” So long 
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as the practice is universal, we are not ad- 
ministering our libraries from a sound 
business point of view if we do not secure 
as large a discount as possible from rep- 
utable dealers. 

Securing a justifiable discount is not 
accomplished by merely asking for it. On 
the other hand, it requires careful super- 
vision of the placement of orders, and par- 
ticularly, how they are placed. Some 
booksellers will tell you that to handle 
the orders of X University costs them 
three times as much in clerical help as it 
does to handle the orders from Y Uni- 
versity. Obviously X does not get as good 
a discount as Y. Every large library has 
on its shelves the national and trade bibli- 
ographies of importance. Yet the orders 
emanating from many of these libraries 
would lead one to believe that such tools 
were unknown. 

Some libraries consistently ignore the 
advantages to be gained in holding mem- 
berships in certain societies, and still more 
libraries fail to take advantage of their 
memberships when they have them. For 
example, most societies issue books and 
monographs, or finance their publications 
by private publishers in addition to the is- 
suance of their own journals, bulletins, 
proceedings, or transactions. These books 
and monographs, which they issue or fi- 
nance, are available to members at a dis- 
count far in excess of normal library 
discounts. Libraries ordering these pub- 
lications from jobbers generally fail to 
stipulate that they are members of a par- 
ticular society, and thereby fail to receive 
the additional discount. 

Dr. van Patten put it mildly when he 
pointed out that “many more books may 
be bought from available funds if there is 
a... well-formulated policy with regard 
to the channels of acquisition.” 


= 
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By ROBERT M. LESTER 


Carnegie Corporation Aid 
to College Libraries 


Robert Lester is secretary of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


— and reference librarians are 
the representatives of a big business. 
They are engaged actively and persistently 
in the business of advancing and diffusing 
knowledge and information. They are 
social philosophers, specialists, and experts, 
devoting themselves to a great public en- 
terprise. In their charge are 63,000,000 
bound volumes on the shelves of 1300 col- 
leges. They annually aid 145,000 stu- 
dents to receive the Bachelor’s degree; 
18,000 to receive the Master’s degree ; and 
2800 others, the doctorate. Associated 
with them in this huge business are 
110,000 full time educational staff mem- 
bers. The annual supply of raw material 
is 1,200,000 students, and the educational 
budget is $420,000,000, 4 per cent of 
which is for libraries. 

College and reference librarians are 
among the responsible executive officers in 
the established system of higher education 
in the United States. I am not a librarian, 
not an educator, not an expert, not a 
philanthropist. As a matter of fact, my 
position is that of a layman, a reader, a 
listener, a man at the side of the road 
where the race of educators goes by. As a 
reader, I may as well admit, my serious 
reading is not the orderly sequentia! kind 
which many librarians like to emphasize ; 
nor is my recreational reading always 


aimed at culture. I read all sorts of stuff 
—good and bad—to keep up with the 
educational world with which my daily 
business deals. Much of what I read I 
take pleasure in forgetting. Then again, 
I read for escape—to escape from much of 
the rather drab reading forced upon me 
day by day. And, in between, occasionally 
I read for the good of my soul, and that 
reading like my soul is often disjointed 
and rambling. 

My purpose here is to call your atten- 
tion briefly to a few major movements and 
tendencies which from the records of the 
Carnegie Corporation seem to have taken 
form and motion during the past twenty 
years—in particular during the past decade 
—and in which the corporation has had 
the privilege of associating its interests 
with those of the college and reference 
librarians of the American Library Associ- 
ation, and with other agencies in the library 
field. Much of the text of this story will 
deal, of necessity, with quantitative mat- 
ters, chiefly dollars. As to the qualitative 
aspects of the story, the librarians con- 
cerned can best speak of the degree to 
which the hopes of the corporation have 
been fulfilled. 


Development of the Carnegie Idea 
Strange things have happened in the in- 
tellectual life of our country during the 
past fifty years, and strangest of all pos- 
sibly, but a commonplace today, has been 
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the remarkable development of the li- 
brary idea. In 1853, Colonel James 
Anderson of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
turned his library of 400 volumes into a 
library institute for working boys and was 
present in person on Saturdays to lend out 
the books. A certain messenger boy who 
was excluded from the privilege of bor- 
rowing books, because messenger boys did 
not have a trade, requested a more gener- 
ous interpretation of the term “working 
boy,”’ and, through newspaper correspond- 
ence, managed to carry his point. In this 
way did Andrew Carnegie, the messenger 
boy, secure his matriculation in a univer- 
sity that he never afterwards abandoned. 
During the remainder of his life he was 
never far from books, and his later library 
program was essentially a part of him- 
self—his own ideal and experience in self 
education objectified for others. Certainly 
it is admitted that the gifts of this former 
messenger boy for library purposes served 
to stimulate thinking Americans to realize 
the advantages of books free and accessible 
to all, until now the free public, and aca- 
demic, library is an accepted and cherished 
feature in American life. 

As vital parts of this general movement, 
now so universally recognized and so 
generously supported, have come an in- 
creased emphasis on college and univer- 
sity libraries, and a broader understanding 
of how a central reservoir of books should 
function for faculty and students alike. 
University libraries, to be sure, date back 
for centuries, but new ideas for service 
have come into being. No college librarian 
in this conference, I am sure, can under- 
stand today a situation such as occurred a 
few generations ago, when the librarian of 
Columbia College at the end of the fiscal 
year handed back to the president, as not 
required for library purposes, a substantial 
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part of the $1,500 allocated for operation 
of the library. 


Library Grants Since 1911 


Since its establishment in 1911, the 
corporation has devoted but one-sixth of 
its total appropriations to library interests, 
and even during the past fifteen years, in 
which library affairs have been of par- 
ticular concern to the corporation, only 
one-seventh of its income has been made 
available to library enterprises. This is 
simply one way of saying that the Ameri- 
can free public library and its academic 
counterpart are going concerns, with their 
own momentum and are not dependent 
upon philanthropic support. 

The development of the free public li- 
brary and the academic library may be 
divided roughly into two stages, separated 
by the war of 1914-18. The corporation 
has been intimately associated with both 
stages. In the first or prewar stage, pro- 
fessional and popular interest was centered 
on the erection of library buildings and 
on the initial acquisition of book reser- 
voirs. 

After the war, a series of studies re- 
vealed the need, among others, for more 
well-trained professional librarians of gen- 
eral competence, for an effective central 
organization, and for better library 
schools. In an effort to meet these needs, 
the corporation made large general grants 
in 1926, covering a ten-year period, to 
stabilize the American Library Associ- 
ation and to establish library schools of 
high academic standing. Likewise, at 
various times, the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Rosenwald Fund, and scores of benevo- 
lent citizens have given generously to 
encourage the public and the academic li- 
brary. 
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As a result of all this there is already 
in evidence a new type of library service, 
and also a new type of college librarian. 
Whether these new products are better 
than their antecedents is a matter now 
being discussed on almost every campus. 


Two Growing Movements 


To those who study educational insti- 
tutions and practices, two growing rather 
than established movements seem evident: 
one, the shift of interest from the subject 
to the student as the center of educational 
attention; and, the other, the shift from 
the book to books. Educators hope to 
make the education of the student depend 
less upon what he hears in the classroom 
or what he is told by the teacher to study, 
than upon what he digs out for himself 
not from a textbook but from many books. 

Recently President Wilkins of Oberlin 


said to a group of college presidents: 


Six hundred years ago the instrument of 
education was the book. It wasn’t a printed 
book, for printing had not yet been in- 
vented. It was a manuscript, in book form. 
The professor had it, and no one else did— 
except as the professor dictated the words 
of his book, and the student wrote them 
down. 

You might think that the invention of 
printing would have changed all that, but it 
didn’t—not very much, and not very fast. 
Sixty years ago, the professor still had the 
book—and each student had a copy of the 
same book. That was all. That was the 
textbook stage of education. 

But the last sixty years have seen a 
change—more especially the last thirty 
years, most especially the last ten years. 
There are still plenty of classrooms from 
whose procedure you would never know 
that printing had been invented. But the 
trend sets strongly now from the book to 
books, from the single textbook to a multi- 
tude of equally accessible books, from the 
five-inch shelf to the transforming riches of 
the library. 


The professor is no longer the one ex- 
ponent of the law; he is no longer the slave 
or the critic of the author of the one text- 
book. The professor is but one of any num- 
ber of men wise in a given field of study. 
Scores of other wise men, through their 
books, are eager to say their say to the pro- 


fessor’s students. And the part of the pro- 
fessor is to say what he has to say that is 
really his own, but beyond that to reveal to 
his students the range and wealth of other 
opinions now available to them, and to guide 
them in their selection and their appraisal 
of their so greatly multiplied possession. 
When this educational conception pre- 
vails, college education will be really 
different. To make it prevail calls for a 
farsighted agreement among college presi- 
dents, college teachers and college librari- 
The librarians alone cannot reform 
campus attitude 


ans. 
education or 
toward books. 


even a 


An Illuminating Experience 


In the decade following the war years 
of 1914-18, many colleges began to make 
curricular changes away from the textbook 
system, but queerly enough they took very 
modest steps or none at all to equip their 
libraries to meet the demands which they 
were creating. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of the library in the new plans, the 
corporation engaged, during 1925-29, in a 
series of scattered grants totaling about 
$200,000, for development of college li- 
braries through purchase of books. These 
grants were not only helpful to the recipi- 
ent colleges; they were illuminating to the 
corporation. Experience showed that the 
average liberal arts college library was not 
equipped to handle effectively as much as 
$5,000 worth of new books annually, and 
that the ordering of books was not well 
done, the librarian often not having ready 
access to the market and very often having 
little skill in purchasing. 
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This situation appeared to offer the pos- 
sibility of useful activity to the corpora- 
tion, and in 1928 there was set up an 
Advisory Group on College Libraries, to 
study the whole problem of improving the 
quality of book collections in American 
four-year liberal arts colleges.'’ Asa result 
of this study, nearly one hundred colleges 
have been aided, through grants totaling 
$961,000, over a period of years to develop 
their libraries through purchase of books 
for general undergraduate reading. 


Advisory Group's Aims 


These colleges are widely scattered over 
the United States. In trying to attain its 
general purposes the advisory group aimed 





at many specific things: a national distri- 
bution of recipients; a representative list 
of different types of colleges; aid to col- 
leges where “intellectual ferment’? was in 
process; the development of the general 
resources of the library, as distinguished 
from provision of extra copies of textbooks, 
etc.; the selection of a few widely scat- 
tered colleges already possessing excellent 
libraries, which by additional funds could 
round out their collections so as to be 
demonstration points. Through the cen- 
. tralized purchasing plan recommended by 
this group and put into operation, the 
recipient colleges pooled their orders in 
one central office maintained under pro- 
fessional supervision at the University of 
Michigan and have profited by having 
their books purchased at reduced expense, 
both of time and money. At the same 
time, the corporation has learned still 
more about procedures and practices in 
college libraries. 

' This first advisory group, whose study of college 
libraries lasted more than three years, was composed 
of librarians, deans, presidents and consulting ex- 
newts. as vou see from the list of members: Bishop, 


Keogh, Milam, Waples, Wilson, Aydelotte, Gilder- 
sleeve, Glass, Lewis, Wilkins, Randall and Shaw. 
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An earlier project, involving $75,000, 
to develop dental college libraries and in- 
cluding a centralized purchasing service 
was successfully carried out in 1929, 
shortly after the publication by the Car- 
negie Foundation of Dr. William J. Gies’ 
report on dental education in the United 
States and Canada. About five years ago 
another advisory group made a survey of 
junior college libraries with a view to 
making recommendations for library de- 
velopment in this new type of educational 
institution.” As a result the corporation 
made grants totaling $300,000 to some 
ninety junior colleges, and is now watching 
what happens in their libraries. Through 
the work of an advisory group in Canada 
during the years 1931-33, the corporation 
made available $210,000 to thirty-one 
Canadian colleges for library development 
through purchase of books. There is a 
greater diversity of colleges in this list 
since the Canadian academic pattern dif- 
fers widely from that in the United States. 


Endows Librarianships 


Not to be overlooked is a very unusual 
group of grants made in 1930-32, when the 
corporation voted grants of $150,000 each 
to Lafayette, Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, 
Swarthmore, and Wesleyan, for endow- 
ment of the college librarianship. These 
endowments were intended chiefly to call 
attention of the academic and the gift 
giving world to the fact that the position 
of librarian is as important as a professor- 
ship in some more widely recognized field 
where endowed chairs are common. In 
addition to making possible those endowed 
librarianships, the corporation has devoted 
$680,000 to general endowment of aca- 
demic libraries. Here, for information, 

?This group was composed also of librarians, 


deans, and presidents: Bishop, Edmonson, Eells, 
Haggard, Koos, Milam, Rush, Wilson, and Wood. 
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it should be said that the corporation is 
not looking forward to continuing this 
type of grant. In fact, in recent years 
with declining interest rates the word “en- 
dowment” has lost much of its magic 
charm, when contrasted with money that 
can be spent now. 

With the experience gained from pro- 
grams with liberal arts colleges, Canadian 
colleges, and junior colleges, the corpora- 
tion two years ago began a preliminary 
study of the libraries in state-supported 
teachers colleges. Here new factors ap- 
peared, and the corporation decided to 
limit its grants to some thirty-one well 
scattered institutions which seemed to offer 
the most promising plans for library devel- 
opment. Naturally, the few selections 
made may have called a disproportionate 
amount of attention to the colleges which 
were not selected. But it has never been 
the purpose of the corporation to do other 
than to call attention to the possibility and 
advisability of library development in a 
given field. It has not tried to support 
development at all possible points. The 
amount now being spent experimentally on 
teachers college libraries is $198,000. 

Just what, if any, the next group of in- 
stitutions will be upon which the corpora- 
tion may base a series of grants remains to 
be seen. 


Other Grants 


Two other groups of relatively small 
but none the less important grants may be 
mentioned here. 

The first includes support grants for 
a bibliographical-research assistant project 
at Pennsylvania and Cornell; cataloging 
of southern historical material at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; re-cataloging 
at Tulane and Virginia; and a rural min- 


isters’ circulating library at Van- 
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derbilt. These total some $92,000. 

The second is composed of grants to 
make possible books on academic libraries. 
One has but to examine the rapidly grow- 
ing body of literature on the college library 
to discover that a great amount of un- 
usually well-directed thinking on the part 
of all who are interested in higher educa- 
tion is being done on the place of the. 
library in college education. Some books 
resulting from corporation grants are: 


George A. Works College and Uni- 
versity Library Problems (1927) 

William M. Randall The College Li- 
brary (1932) 

James T. Gerould The College Li- 
brary Building (1932) 

Klauder & Wise College Architecture 
in America, Chapter V (1929) 

Charles B. Shaw A List of Books for 
College Libraries (1932) 

F. E. Mohrhardt A List of Books for 
Junior College Libraries (1937) 

Harvie Branscomb Teaching 
Books (in process) 

College Library Standards for Liberal 
Arts Colleges and for Junior College 
Libraries 


with 


In addition to these, there have been pro- 
duced during the past ten years at least 
a score of other far-reaching studies—one 
degree removed from corporation aid— 
and hundreds of articles. In fact, the by- 
products of corporation activity in the 
college library field may prove to be far 
more influential than the money grants 
themselves have been. 

This is a good time to insert in the 
record a statement as to the corporation’s 
interest in what a few years ago was re- 
garded as “a little cloud out of the sea, 
like a man’s hand”—microphotography 
and the other mechanical or scientific aids 
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to learning. Still disregarded by many 
librarians, these processes will probably 
revolutionize many aspects of library work 
and service within the next twenty years. 
The corporation during the past five years 
has made possible a variety of experiments 
in this field and has enabled the National 
Research Council to set up an operating 
committee on scientific aids to learning. 
The work of this committee, headed by 
Dr. Irvin Stewart, promises to be of the 
greatest importance, and the corporation 
is glad to help pave the way for a modern 
approach to many library and educational 
problems. 

This is as good a place as any to present 
a few final figures which may be a sur- 
prise; they surprised me when I compiled 
them from the corporation books. They 
carry farther, also, my opening statement 
about big business. They are in specific 
reply to the question: What has the cor- 
poration done to aid the academic library 
in the United States? 





years—$1,794,000—represents a lot of 
books. But the corporation is not inter- 
ested simply in making big and bigger 
libraries. When is a college library ade- 
quate? What is a good working collection 
for undergraduates? Is it true that li- 
braries are becoming so bulky and compli- 
cated—or so scattered and diverse—that 
students are repelled from books just when 
teachers are trying to impel them to books? 
A lot of books! Are these books being 
used ? 

Recently I was told that the Harvard 
undergraduate, if he is persistent enough, 
has available to him the greatest university 
library in the world, but on the average 
he rarely comes into direct contact with 
a collection any larger or more compre- 
hensive than the 10,000 or 15,000 volumes 
in the Freshman Union and the house 
libraries, and he is at a real disadvantage 
in comparison with a man in most of the 
other first-class colleges of the country. 

What will make the academic “working 
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This is a large total, $4,330,146, and the 
total for books during the past fifteen 
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boys” of today want books? How can the 
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By THOMAS R. BARCUS 


Buying Books for 92 Junior Colleges 


Thomas R. Barcus is assistant to the 


chairman of the Carnegie Corporation Ad- 
visory Group on Academic Libraries. 


(peste the years 1925-28 the Carnegie 
Corporation made a number of ex- 
ploratory grants for the development of 
college libraries and in the fall of 1928 it 
set up an Advisory Group on College 
Libraries with Dr. William Warner 
Bishop, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, as chairman.’ A few years 
later it set up an Advisory Group for Jun- 
ior College Libraries, also with Dr. Bishop 
as chairman. Both groups were con- 
cerned with book purchases for a selected 
group of academic libraries. 

It was decided at an early date that it 
would be best to set up a central purchas- 
ing office to handle the expenditure of the 
book funds. A few of the older and 
larger four-year colleges had well-estab- 
lished order departments and in these in- 
stances the grants were expended directly 
by the colleges and not through the central 
purchasing office. In the vast majority 
of cases, however, the placing of orders 
was handled by the central office. There 
were thought to be several advantages in 
this procedure. In the first place, better 
discounts should be obtainable through 
centralized purchasing. Individual col- 
leges would be spared much of the keeping 
of records and correspondence with deal- 
ers. Placing the office in Ann Arbor, in 
the general library of the University of 


' See the article by Robert M. Lester in this issue 
of College and Research Libraries, pp. 72-77, 83. 


Michigan, meant that the office would 
have available all the resources of a large 
university library, its depository catalog, 
printed catalogs and bibliographies, and 
all the professional tools ordinarily to be 
found only in the largest libraries. It 
would be able to call on the order and 
reference department staffs, refer ques- 
tions to the faculty of the Department of 
Library Science, and would have the ac- 
tive, daily supervision of the chairman of 
the advisory group. 

Many librarians, particularly in the 
smaller colleges, had had a limited experi- 
ence in ordering books and could not be 
expected to have the same contacts with 
dealers and publishers which would be 
available to a central office, purchasing 
on a large scale. Overworked, they 
would lack the time needed to become 
familiar with the many dealers and their 
specialties, with the used book and back 
numbers market, and would lack the 
opportunity, afforded by buying the same 
titles for many colleges, to compare prices 
and service over a wide field. 

Though the office has spent approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 in the past eight years, 
payments in a single month sometimes 
amounting to over $20,000, there have 
never been more than two people on the 
staff: a trained librarian and a secretary, 
with occasional extra stenographic help. 
The University of Michigan has gener- 
ously provided office space, heat and light 
free of charge, and its librarian, Dr. 
Bishop, has supervised the operations of 
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the office without recompense. ‘This has 
enabled a very large volume of business 
to be handled with a surprisingly small 
overhead, office expenses being paid by the 
Carnegie Corporation from a_ separate 
fund and not deducted from the total 
available for the purchase of books. 


Selection of Titles 


The cardinal principle, rigorously ad- 
hered to,-has been that the colleges 
themselves are entirely responsible for the 
selection of titles. Both the Shaw and 
Mohrhardt lists intended to be 
merely suggestive and no college has been 
under any obligation to buy a single title 
in either list. The only stipulation has 
been that purchases should be largely for 
undergraduate use. There has also been 
a stipulation that not more than three 
copies of any one title would be purchased. 
This was intended to prevent the money 
being spent largely for the purchase of 
many duplicate copies of a few required 
It has been the experience of the 


were 


texts. 
advisory group that an institution can 
usually provide from its own funds the 
needed supply of texts but that it is far 
more difficult to secure funds for journals, 
reference sets and recreational reading. 
We have never refused to buy any title 
ordered by a librarian and have purchased 
everything from The Tale of Peter Rab- 
bit to the Oxford English Dictionary. In 
a few cases involving subscription sets of 
doubtful the li- 
brarian’s attention to an unfavorable re- 


value we have called 


view in such a source as the Subscription 
Books Bulletin. But even in these cases, 
if the librarian still wished to have the 
set, despite the unfavorable review, it was 
ordered for the library. Many valuable 
reference sets, such as the standard dic- 


tionaries and encyclopedias, the Mythology 
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of All Races, the Cambridge histories, 
Smithsonian Scientific Series, Dictionary 
of American Biography, Dictionary of 
National Biography, and Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences have been added to li- 
braries which would otherwise have been 
unable to afford them. Many periodical 
sets have been filled in and many copies 
of excellent titles in fiction, poetry, drama, 
travel, biography, history and current af- 
fairs have been supplied to the great en- 
richment of the libraries receiving them; 
all this, too, during depression years when 
most library budgets were being curtailed. 

Periodical subscriptions have usually not 
been taken since it was found that the 
tendency was to let them lapse after the 
expiration of the grants and it was felt 
that a run of only three years would be of 
little value. We have, however, always 
been willing to pay for binding them. 

A certain number of maps, scores, 
phonograph records, and pictures have 
been purchased as being reasonably within 
the terms of the grants. We have, how- 
ever, had to decline to purchase such ob- 
jects as mineralogical specimens and slides 
which seemed a little too remote from 
library purposes. 


Low Postal Rate a Help 


All the grants have been made available 
in three equal annual installments in order 
not to place too great a burden on the li- 
brary’s catalogers. Carriage charges are 
paid by the colleges, in order to make the 
full amount of the grant available for the 
purchase of books. The present postal 
rate of a cent and a half a pound has, of 
course, been a tremendous help. 

It may be of some interest briefly to 
outline the routine followed with a typical 
order. It soon became apparent that the 
best results would be obtained by supply- 
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ing the colleges with uniform order 
blanks and instructions for using them. 
Our present forms have a space for the 
name and location of the college, number 
and date of the order, and call for author, 
title, publisher, list price, and number 
of copies wanted for each title listed. 
They are filled out by the colleges in tripli- 
cate, one copy being kept by the college 
and the other two being forwarded to the 
central purchasing office. 

In order to avoid a great volume of 
small orders we have requested that 
ordinarily not less than ten titles be or- 
dered at one time, and that the different 
categories of books be listed on separate 
sheets. The categories include current 
American books, current British books, 
out-of-print titles, books printed on the 
continent, periodical sets, and orders for 
items or sets costing over $25. 

Every order received gets individual at- 
tention but a division of titles along the 
lines just indicated makes the work of 
placing it a far easier and quicker task. 


Buy from 80 Firms 


Since purchases on the junior college 
grants began in the fall of 1937 we have 
bought books from some eighty different 
firms but the majority of orders have gone 
to four or five big dealers in New York 
and Chicago. Only by centralizing pur- 
chases in this way has it been possible to 
handle a large volume of business with so 
small a staff. Again, since we were able 
to offer a large and continuing volume of 
business, it has been possible for the deal- 
ers to give very favorable discounts, more 
favorable than any but the largest libraries 
could ordinarily obtain. 

At least two of the firms patronized are 
generally able to supply out-of-stock books 
priced to meet the special offers made by 
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other dealers. In the case of a rare item, 
the work can nearly always be obtained 
from its owner by one of our regular 
dealers at no increase in price and without 
the trouble of opening a new account. 
This renders larg-ly unnecessary the pat- 
ronizing of a great number of dealers, 
though of course we check the catalogs of 
many firms, maintain a card file of expen- 
sive items offered by them at special prices, 
and place trial orders from time to time in 
order to be sure that we are obtaining for 
the colleges as good discounts and service 
as possible. 

We will buy from small local dealers or 
from individuals when the material is 
hard to obtain elsewhere or when excep- 
tional prices have been offered the colleges 
but we usually stipulate that purchases 
should amount to’ at least $25 in order to 
keep our list of dealers within reasonable 
bounds. 

When an order has been properly 
grouped by a college, it is usually a simple 
matter to determine which of our dealers 
will probably give the best prices and the 
most satisfactory service on a given list of 
titles. We maintain a card file covering 
the varying rates of discount, whether 
postage is paid, the size of the dealer's 
stock, his success in supplying out-of-print 
titles, and similar items likely to be useful 
in arriving at a decision. 

Orders are nearly always forwarded to 
the dealers the day they are received by 
the central office. At the same time a 
form postcard is sent the college informing 
it of the disposition of its order. An entry 
is also made in a notebook, showing the 
number and date of the order, with what 
dealer or dealers it was placed, its esti- 
mated cost, and the balance remaining to 
the college. The third copy of the order 
(one having been retained by the college 


























and one sent to the dealer) is then filed 
in the central office. 


Handling Invoices 


Dealers are requested to send two copies 
of each invoice to the colleges and one copy 
to the central office. When received, our 
copy of the invoice is checked item by item 
against the original order and then entered 
in a ledger, each entry indicating the 
dealer, the date of the invoice, and the 
amount. When the college forwards one 
of its copies of the invoice, marked to in- 
dicate that the books have been received, 
our entry is checked to show that the in- 
voice has been approved for payment. 

We now have two copies of each in- 
voice, our original copy and the copy ap- 
proved by the college. They are stapled 
together and are assembled once each 
month for payment. I shall not describe 
Suffice it to say 
that a sheet is made out in triplicate for 
each dealer, showing the amounts due from 
each college. One copy is kept in the cen- 
tral purchasing office, one is for the files of 
the corporation itself, and the third is sent 
to the dealer, accompanied by a check from 
the corporation for the total amount due 
ar 1 by a list of the invoices which the 


this process in detail. 


check covers. 

We maintain an account book showing 
each college’s original grant and in it is 
entered each month the invoices paid from 
the grant. The book is balanced monthly 
and it is possible to tell at a glance just 
how much of each grant has been spent 
and how much remains. The same list of 
invoices is sent immediately after the 
monthly payment to each college. In this 
way the colleges have available at all times 
every figure in the possession of the central 
office which relates to their grants. 

A device has been adopted which greatly 
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simplifies the closing out of the grants. 
The colleges are asked to refrain from 
spending approximately the last two hun- 
dred dollars of their allotment and are 
sent this amount in cash, after they have 
agreed to be responsible for any small bills 
which may straggle in after the grants 
have been closed. At the same time our 
records for the college are checked for the 
last time with those maintained by the 
corporation itself and the dealers are noti- 
fied. They are usually willing to give a 
college the same discount on the final $200 
whether it is spent directly or through the 
central purchasing office. 


Librarians Need Training in Business 


Methods 


It has been a very interesting experi- 
ence—buying books for 92 junior col- 
leges and also for the 29 teachers col- 
leges which received grants totaling 
$180,000 last December. Among other 
impressions gathered is the feeling that 
there is considerable need in our library 
schools for a more extended training in 
order work and in elementary business 
methods. Certainly in my own library 
school experience little time and attention 
were given to order work as compared 
with the long and detailed courses devoted 
to book selection, cataloging, and classifica- 
tion. ‘To make matters worse, one who 
wishes to supplement a too-brief formal 
training in the subject, will find very little 
in print and particularly little of recent 
date. It is necessary to fall back upon 
that best but most expensive of teachers, 
experience, supplemented by conversations 
with dealers and with other librarians. 

The majority of the two hundred and 
fifteen librarians for whom we have pur- 
chased books in the past eight years have 
been business-like in their dealings with us 
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and with the dealers. We have, however, 
been surprised at the number of those who 
did not know with any accuracy what their 
current balance was, though they had in 
their possession every figure which was 
available to us. Overcharges or duplicate 
billings are frequently not caught. Credit 
slips seem to be a mystery to some. A 
surprising number seem not to read the 
indispensable Subscription Books Bulletin: 
a few try to get along without the United 
States Catalog. 

There have, however, been few such 
instances and they become increasingly rare 
as the spending of the grants draws to a 
close. The great majority have continued 
at all times to do an excellent job of 
ordering on their grants. We have asked 
the librarians to write us about special 
offers and new dealers of whom they may 
learn and we have received much valuable 
information in this way. 

Coming finally to the results of the 
grants made by the Carnegie Corporation, 
I shall not attempt to describe them in any 
detail since Mr. Robert M. Lester, secre- 
tary of the corporation, has covered the 
subject with authority.” 

It is enough to say that many thousands 
of books have been added to the college 
libraries of the country, nearly all of them 
worthy additions. As an experiment we 
have taken some of the copies of the Mohr- 
hardt list originally checked by the junior 
colleges to show their holdings and checked 
them again to show titles purchased since 
the grants were made. It has been pleas- 
ant to note gaps filled in and weaknesses 
made good. Thousands of books of equal 
caliber, not represented among the 5500 
titles in the Mohrhardt list or published 
since its appearance, have of course also 


been purchased. 
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Estimated Savings on Purchases 


Exact figures are, in the nature of 
things, out of the question but it is pos- 
sible that the colleges have obtained from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent more for their 
money than they would have obtained 
spending it individually. We have at dif- 
ferent times estimated the average discount 
as being from 23 per cent to 274 per cent. 
Perhaps 25 per cent is as good a figure as 
any. This figure includes a very large 
number of technical books on which low 
or no discounts are available, and very 
many out-of-print titles which may cost 
more than the list price. 

I think that we have saved the colleges 
additional sums by writing for quotations 
on expensive items, comparing prices con- 
stantly, and in general keeping in closer 
touch with the book market than most 
busy college librarians find possible. They 
have saved time and postage through being 
able to send all orders and invoices to one 
address, and a considerable burden of cor- 
respondence has been taken off their hands. 
They have been invited to write the cen- 
tral office at any time for advice and in- 
formation and we have always tried to 
refer their questions to the best available 
sources. 

We have made particular efforts to se- 
cure for the colleges exactly the titles de- 
sired, regardless of their scarcity and have 
usually been successful in securing what 
was desired, though in some instances it 
has required prolonged searching. 


Other Results of Grants 

This influx of new books has, of course, 
stimulated reading and has had its effects 
on circulation figures. Many junior col- 
leges report very large increases. Many 
report a new attitude toward the library 
on the part of the administration, faculty 
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and students. At least one junior college 
has been inspired to undertake a very in- 
teresting survey of the reading habits and 
library attitudes of its students, as affected 
by the Carnegie grant. 

Some report that the grant has provided 
the impetus needed to secure a new library 
building, new furniture and equipment, 
an addition to the staff, or an increase in 
the library’s appropriation. Others de- 
scribe additional gifts from other sources, 
gifts which might not have come without 
the publicity attending the Carnegie grant. 

One librarian eloquently summed up the 
matter by writing: 

The grant seems to be the force for bring- 
ing about many of the things we have long 
planned for. To see the library grow in use- 
fulness, to see a renewed interest by the 
faculty as a whole, and to feel that we can 
begin to approach the type of service that 
we should give as a junior college library is 
very gratifying. 


The grants should in the long run prove 
of benefit to all junior college libraries. 
The standards prepared by the advisory 
group, the List of Books for Junior Col- 
lege Libraries, the numerous articles and 
statistical studies initiated by the group 
should be of service. An increased demand 


for trained librarians in the junior college 
field can be attributed in part to the work 
of the advisory group. Most important, 
executive officers and governing boards 
have been stimulated as never before to 
think about library problems and are com- 
ing to realize the need for more adequate 


appropriations. 
To quote Dr. Eells: 


The primary object of the Corporation, 
after all, was not so much to aid particular 
junior colleges as to stimulate all junior 
colleges to improve their library collections 
and service. Within a short time the grants 
will all have been expended, but the influ- 
ence of the entire study will far outlast this 
limited period. All of the junior colleges in 
the country, whether included in the smaller 
number which actually received grants or 
not, can and will profit greatly from the 
other phases of the study, the book list, the 
standards, the statistical information, and 
most important of all in many cases, the 
realization on the part of administrators of 
the fundamental importance of the library 
in any real program of college education. 
Perhaps in the long run general junior col- 
lege stimulation and development of library 
consciousness will be the most important and 
permanent outcome of the three years of 
work of the Carnegie Corporation’s Ad- 
visory Group on Junior College Libraries.* 


3 Junior College Journal, 6:17, January, 1937. 
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(Continued from page 77) 


academic “Colonel Andersons” make them 
accessible? ‘These are questions that give 
us pause. 

The trustees and officers of the cor- 
poration are certainly not under the delu- 
sion that the average undergraduate—if 
there be such—is panting for knowledge 
and yearning for books to the detriment 
of his health and the despair of his pro- 
fessors. But it is believed that as the 
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years go by, the usefulness of books will 
become more and more impressed on the 
consciousness of the academic community, 
and that the wide-awake professors, librar- 
ians, and presidents—and there are many 
of this kind who drive students to books— 
will so adapt college teaching that students 
will be eager to draw upon what President 
Wilkins has termed, “the transforming 
riches of the library.” 
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Needed Reference Aids 


I’ AN ATTEMPT to define the needs of 
reference librarians an inquiry was 
sent by Clara Van Sant, reference librar- 
ian, Tacoma Public Library, to five hun- 
dred such librarians requesting an answer 
to two questions: 
1. What reference tools not yet pub- 
lished do you need? 
2. What reference projects, aside from 
tools, would you like to see initiated ? 
On the basis of frequency of mention 
four reference projects calling for action 
were presented at the San Francisco meet- 
ing of the A.C.R.L. Reference Librarians 
Subsection. 


1. Subject Index to Adult Poetry 


John M. Carroll, of the Boston Public 
Library, spoke as follows on a subject in- 
dex to adult poetry: 


THE MENTION of a subject index to 
poetry undoubtedly brings to mind the 
unhappy outcome of the A.L.A. Subject 
Index to Children’s Poetry. It had been 
for years in preparation and was being 
carried on according to plans outlined by 
the A.L.A. Editorial Committee. In 1938 
the project was abandoned by the A.L.A. 
when it was learned that the H. W. Wil- 
son Company had a similar project under- 
way. John B. Brewton, who is compiling 
the Wilson index, has already indexed 
some 21 collections and 250 more are 
under consideration for inclusion. The 
date of publication has not been indicated. 
For a while it had been intended to com- 
bine the work of Maud R. MacPherson 
with that of the A.L.A. index. Of the 
whole undertaking, her work is the only 
part that has been published. Her Chil- 


dren's Poetry Index appeared as Number 
62 of the Faxon’s Useful Reference Series. 
She indexed 12,000 poems in 50 antholo- 
gies published between 1901 and 1935. 
It provides a title and author key as well 
as a subject index. Although this book 
was never intended as a general reference 
tool, we have found it occasionally useful. 
Since this book has shown itself to be both 
adaptable and practical, despite its limited 
sphere, it is hoped that kindred undertak- 
ings in other divisions of the field will 
receive some impetus. 

There is at least one project of such a 
nature now in process. In a recent letter 
the chief of the Publishing Department of 
the A.L.A. writes, “A subject index to 
adult poetry is very nearly completed. We 
hope to have the manuscript by fall.” It 
certainly does not seem to be unduly opti- 
mistic to expect that a worth while publi- 
cation will appear shortly and that the 
subject index to adult poetry will disappear 
from the list of projects underway and 
will appear on the list of publications. 
Until this has appeared and been tested, 
new projects would seem to be out of 
place, especially with the object lesson of 
the children’s index so fresh in mind. 


May Subject Headings Be V oluminous! 


However, I hope that it is not out of 
place to voice one or two wishes in con- 
nection with this undertaking. One to 
emphasize especially is that of subject head- 
ings. May its subject headings be as 
voluminous as those that appear in the out- 
standing quotation books! I think that 
we may expect that this will be the case 
since the work is being done by a man not 
only familiar with the standard subject 
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headings, but also familiar with the 
vagaries of the public. One person who 
has had invaluable experience in this type 
of work, Louella Everett, has pointed out 
that such an undertaking would be in the 
final analysis endless. She prefers rela- 
tively few subject headings in her work. 
It may be interesting to note that Miss 
Everett is working independently at the 
present time on a volume that will be 
more or less a companion to the revised 
edition of Bartlett, on which she worked 
with Christopher Morley. But her vol- 
ume will deliberately include the senti- 
mental, popular, light allusions that people 
should not want but do. Miss Everett 
also has underway an anthology of poetry 
that she has found through experience to 
be most elusive although steadily called 
for. 

To return to our wishing, I also wish 
compilers might devise a_ technique 
whereby not only general anthologies and 
certain collections of individual authors 
but even some elusive fugitive pieces might 
be analyzed in one listing so that the index 
would serve not only to suggest material 
but also help to identify pieces remembered 
only by their theme. Such will apparently 
not be the scope of the index now being 
sponsored. This purpose so easily out- 
lined could only be fully served by a uni- 
versal index to poetry, but if it should be 
achieved in any measure it would be a 
great step forward. 

It would be ideal if the compilers were 
to have time to search out and include 
material on certain specific topics not nec- 
essarily covered by the general anthologies 
nominated for inclusion. I have in mind 
certain amusements, sports, vocations and 
avocations, professions, cultural institu- 
tions and so on. Miss Van Sant has 
already assembled many practical sugges- 
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tions and requests for help on this type of 
tool. I believe that a certain amount of 
cooperative effort would be needed at this 
point in the preparation of such a book. 
A preliminary edition or at least a pre- 
publication release of the subject headings 
for which illustrative material had been 
found might give librarians a chance to 
consult their “trouble files,” and make 
suggestions and supply material to help 
round out the book from this angle. 


Coordination with Granger 


A last hope is that the compilers will be 
able to avoid the need of publishing a title- 
author key, although the manuscript for 
it will undoubtedly be at hand. If the 
work done on such an index and the scope 
of Granger’s Index could in any way be 
coordinated, it would be mutually bene- 
ficial, both in utility and economy of pub- 
lishing. The anthologies indexed would 
not necessarily be all of those located 
through Granger, but definite duplication, 
such as holiday material, could be elim- 
inated. A letter from John J. O’Connell, 
publishing manager of McClurg and Com- 
pany, reads in part as follows: 


Right now we are at the point of complet- 
ing nearly four years’ work on Granger’s 
Index to Poetry, and we realize that a refer- 
ence of this sort would be invaluable to 
librarians. However, we are also painfully 
cognizant of the tremendous labor and time 
that such an index would represent. .. . 
The matter of a subject key in future edi- 
tions would necessarily be governed by con- 
ditions as they existed at the time of issuing 
the book. However, it is well within the 
realm of possibility that we might key our 
title list in some manner or other to indi- 
cate the general subject matter of the poems, 
together with a reference index at the back 
of the book, showing which pages might con- 
tain such material. 

Under any circumstances, a step of this 
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sort could not be taken for a number of 
years ... we are loath to commit ourselves. 


This letter was dated May 10, 1939. 
Since their plans are so very tentative, it 
would be helpful if some of Granger's 
material could be made available througn 
an independent index. Of course, unless 
the selection of titles intended for inclu- 
sion in the new edition were made known 
in a reasonable period of time, the work of 
the subject index could not be justifiably 
held up. 

There has been much discussion of late 
of the possibilities of a union list of special 
indexes. I believe one such survey was 
made in 1917. If such a union list had 
been available, I believe the compilers of 
the subject index to poetry would have 
found some of their work already done and 
available for their use. Over and beyond 
that, there are maintained files on authors, 
indexes on special subjects and topics of 
local interest that could not fall within the 
scope of a general index to poetry. But a 
listing of these files might normally be 
associated with a subject index to poetry, 
a quite natural extension of its range. A 
survey of such sources could be conducted 
without entering the domain of the com- 
pilers of the index proper. Is it not pos- 
sible that an inquiry conducted by a group 
such as the Reference Librarians Subsec- 
tion would bring together information that 
could be organized into a creditable listing 
of such resources, with the purpose in 
mind of offering it for incorporation as an 
appendix to the subject index if the com- 
pilers and the Editorial Committee were 
willing? A general inquiry requesting 
organizations and individuals to partici- 
pate voluntarily by sending to a central 
clearing house a list of files maintained 
and available for general consultation, or 
known to be maintained elsewhere, might 





be the first step. The second step would 
be a direct mail campaign either to follow 
up suggestions received through the first 
survey or to check on institutions that had 
not responded fully or adequately to the 
earlier inquiry. This information might 
be arranged by author, subject or source 
analyzed, and provided with a subject key 
of its own, which might or might not be 
unified with the body of the book. | 
offer this idea to the subsection for their 
consideration. Preliminary steps may al- 
ready have been taken by other agencies of 
this organization. 


2. Current Biography Service 

Donna L. Root, assistant, Reference Di- 
vision, Cleveland Public Library, stressed 
the need for a cumulative bulletin of bi- 
ography: 


IN RESPONSE to the questionnaire re- 
garding needed reference tools that Miss 
Van Sant sent to reference librarians in 
February, the Cleveland Public Library 
general reference division stated that there 
is a strong need for a cumulative bulletin 
of current biography. This could be a 
bulletin or service giving biographical in- 
formation about names in the news, in- 
cluding their pronunciation. Miss Van 
Sant wrote that a majority of answers to 
the questionnaire stressed the need for 
biographical tools and she asked that our 
ideas be presented to the reference sub- 
section. She listed various suggestions 
made by other libraries for a biography 
tool, most of which can be incorporated in 
our plan. 

Probably the radio has been the most 
influential factor in causing the increased 
interest in names in the news. Certainly 
the stimulus it has given to public speaking 
has resulted in the need for a reference 
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tool which gives correct pronunciation of 
names to be used by many budding orators. 
At any rate, our general reference division 
is continually being asked for biographical 
sketches of authors of best sellers, jour- 
nalists, especially foreign correspondents 
now flooding the market with their com- 
ments, political leaders at home and 
abroad, scientists and physicians, industrial 
and labor leaders and of course radio and 
movie stars. 

There are many biographical diction- 
aries which do well for brief sketches and 
which are reasonably up to date. For the 
general groups, Who's Who and Who's 
Who in America, the International W ho’s 
Who and the various foreign who’s who, 
come readily to mind. Representative of 
the special groups are America’s Young 
Men, latest volume 1938-39; American 
Women 1939-40; American Men of Sci- 
ence, 1938. Then there is the long list 
of special “who’s who’s,”—in radio, 
movies, engineering, etc. ‘These volumes 
might be used to suggest names to appear 
in the proposed service but the information 
given is much too brief and is in some 
cases incomplete and inadequate. Again, 
these aids are not new enough to include 
names daily coming to the attention of the 
reading and listening public. 

Our idea is for the publication of a cur- 
rently issued biographical bulletin or serv- 
ice, giving biographical sketches of present 
day men and women longer than those in 
the who’s who type of publication. The 
kind of biographical article published in 
the Wilson Bulletin, about a page long, 
with portrait of the subject, is the desired 
type. A similar sort appears in Authors 
Today and Yesterday by Kunitz. There 
is also an excellent French publication 
which contains this type of sketch—the 
Dictionnaire National des Contempo- 
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raines. ‘The scope of this service should 
be international. The determining factor 
for inclusion would be the prominence of 
the subject in the news of the day. This 
might be published in the form of a 
monthly bulletin, cumulated quarterly, or 
it might take the form of a loose-leaf 
service. Europa Company publishes a 
loose-leaf service which has a European 
who’s who as Volume II. These sketches, 
however, are the short type. 

The English loose-leaf service on cur- 
rent events, Keesing’s Contemporary Ar- 
chives, is closest to what we have in mind. 
The latter describes itself as “an illustrated 
weekly diary of world events with index 
continually kept up to date.” A special 
binder with slide lock holds the sheets in 
permanent form. ‘This service costs eight- 
een dollars a year and has the advantage 
of being extremely timely. We feel there 
is need of some similar up-to-the-minute 
service in the field of biography. 


Sources of Information 


There are many possible sources which 
might be used, granting the consent of 
publishers is obtained. 

1. The biographical sketches from the 
Wilson Bulletin have already been men- 
tioned as an excellent type. 

2. Biographical articles in magazines 
which are indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
could be briefed for inclusion. 

3. Sketches of contributors to current 
magazines could be expanded and used. 

4. Publishers’ information about au- 
thors such as is published on book jackets 
or in special booklet form. It is our ex- 
perience that the publishers usually make 
such information available to the public 
quite generously, if asked. 

5. The column which appears fre- 
quently in the Christian Science Monitor 
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called, “Pronunciation of Proper Names 
in the News” is a source both for names 
to be included and for their correct pro- 
nunciation. Since they state that their 
source is the publisher of Webster's New 
International Dictionary, it would doubt- 
less be necessary to obtain the cooperation 
of the G. & C. Merriam Company. 

If something along this line is to be 
done, it is obvious that a publisher and 
funds for publication are needed. With 
this in mind letters were sent to four pub- 
lishers who might possibly be interested. 
Two of them responded, asking for fur- 
ther information and showing an encour- 
aging interest. One letter was from 
Halsey W. Wilson of the H. W. Wilson 
Company who says: “We have had in 
mind for some time that there might be 
opportunity to do something along the line 
of current reference material in the field 
of biography.” And he goes on to say 
he will be glad to receive further sugges- 
tions. The other letter was from Everett 
QO. Fontaine of the A.L.A. Publishing De- 
partment, making useful suggestions for 
further promotion and financing of the 
proposal if suitably recommended by the 
reference section. 

We may conclude that there is a defi- 
nite, expressed need for a reference tool of 
this sort. If the project is of interest to 
the reference subsection, it is recommended 
that further revision and development of 
the suggested plan be undertaken, in what- 
ever way our chairman, Miss Van Sant, 
sees fit. 


3. Integration of Reference Review 
Efforts 
Louis Shores, director, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
summarized proposals for a_ reference 
journal and offered a recommendation. 
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‘THERE ARE now several current publi- 
cations that review reference materials, 
and from time to time articles appear in 
our professional journals that relate to 
reference methods. Subscription Books 
Bulletin, issued quarterly, is devoted al- 
most entirely to a critical examination of 
reference sets sold directly from publisher 
toconsumer. “Current Reference Books,” 
the monthly department in the Wilson 
Bulletin, restricts itself largely to reference 
materials sold through the regular trade. 
Together, these two publications provide a 
current review of reference materials for 
popular libraries. 

The need for a review of more scholarly 
reference materials is only partially met 
by such lists of foreign reference books as 
appear in the Library Journal, reviews in 
the Library Quarterly, and in the journals 
of the respective special fields. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that what is needed is 
(1) a popular review of reference ma- 
terials currently purchased by small li- 
braries, college, public and school, and (2) 
a scholarly review, that will examine for- 
eign as well at American reference ma- 
terials of interest to large research 
libraries. 

The following proposals have come to 
my attention thus far: 

1. Expand the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin into a comprehensive reference jour- 
nal to serve both scholarly and popular 
needs, under the joint sponsorship of the 
present Subscription Books Committee 
and a committee to be appointed by the 
Reference Librarians Subsection, or con- 
stitute the Subscription Books Committee 
as responsible to the reference subsection. 

2. Launch a separate reference journal 
to be edited by the reference subsection 
and to include reviews of all types of 
reference materials. 
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reference books in the College and Refer- 
ence Yearbook, when, and if, this is re- 
vived. 

4. Incorporate reviews of reference ma- 
terials in the Book Review Digest or in the 
Booklist instead of in a separate, compara- 
tively expensive, publication such as the 
Subscription Books Bulletin. 

5. Bring the Mudge Guide to Refer- 
ence Books and supplements into a current 
review scheme which would provide a 
new Guide at least every five years and a 
supplement annually. 

Since this report was read before the 
reference subsection, announcement of the 
new A.C.R.L. journal has been made. In 
view of this and the above recommenda- 
tions the following plan intended to utilize 
existing agencies and to provide an inte- 
grated and unified scheme for the evalua- 
tion of reference materials is offered: 

1. That the American Library Associa- 
tion, Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, and H. W. Wilson Company 
pool their resources and provide two pop- 
ular reviews and one scholarly review of 
reference materials. 

2. That general subscription sets likely 
to be purchased by school, small public 
and college libraries be reviewed in the 
Booklist or in the A.L.A. Bulletin. 

3. That non-subscription general refer- 
ence materials likely to be purchased by 
school, small public and college libraries 
be reviewed in the Wilson Bulletin. 

4. That all reference materials of inter- 
est to the five subsections of the A.C.R.L. 
be reviewed in the A.C.R.L. journal, par- 
ticular attention to be given to specialized 
and foreign tools. 

5. That each year the A.L.A. and 
A.C.R.L. jointly publish a comprehensive 
list of new reference materials based on 
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3. Include an annual review of new 


2, 3, and 4, to supplement Mudge’s Guide 
to Reference Books. 

6. That each year the H. W. Wilson 
Company publish an annual selected list 
of reference materials for the small library. 


4. An Encyclopedia of Sports, 
Games, and Recreations 


Wilson M. Ranck of the Science and 
Technology Division, Public Library, 
Rochester, emphasized the need for a com- 
prehensive encyclopedia of sports, games, 
and recreations: 


THE NEED for a comprehensive ency- 
clopedia in the broad fields of sports, 
games, and recreations has been com- 
mented upon frequently by librarians, 
physical educators, recreation leaders and 
others throughout the country. An ade- 
quate encyclopedia in this, or any other 
field, should consider the problem in its 
broadest aspects and both in relation to 
its component parts and to its whole. It 
should include biographical, historical, 
bibliographical, statistical and sociological 
data. There should be illustrations, ta- 
bles, diagrams, and drawings. Biblio- 
graphical notations, leading to other and 
more detailed literature as well as indicat- 
ing authority for statements, should be 
considered an integral part of such a work. 
A copious index is essential. The prepara- 
tion should be scholarly; its presentation, 
for the man in the street, that is, popular. 
An encyclopedia of sports, games, and 
recreations should include rules and regu- 
lations of the activities, techniques of par- 
ticipation and theory. The major articles 
should be signed by recognized authorities. 

The preparation, editing and publishing 
of a reference tool of this type is a project 
of considerable magnitude. It will require 
both moral and financial support. It will 
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require good organization. To be prop- 
erly realized, these aspects must be care- 
fully studied and arranged for in advance. 
To proceed without adequate support and 
without preliminary study will mean the 
production of an inferior tool. Six years 
have already been devoted to a considera- 
tion of this project by the present 
writer. Opinions have been gathered 
from many sources. Similar works have 
The surface has just 
been scratched. The desirability of a 
steering committee to carry on from 
this point is highly important and ad- 
visable. 

The sponsorship of an encyclopedia of 
sports, games, and recreations seems to 
fall quite logically within the scope of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, a department 
of the National Education Association. 
Librarians and their clients, however, will 
be the largest users and the largest pur- 
chasers of any such reference tool. Their 
needs, their points of view, and their as- 
sistance and cooperation are essential for 
the pr» .uction of this work. The execu- 
tive secretary of the physical education 
group, Dr. N. P. Neilson of Washington, 
D.C., has suggested having the librarians 
of the country express themselves as to the 
need and value of such a work. Further, 
Dr. Neilson agrees with this writer that 
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the two professional groups have a joint 
interest and that, therefore, it would be 
desirable to establish a joint committee 
representing members of the two organiza- 
tions, this committee to further the study 
of the problem and make plans for the defi- 
nite fulfilment of the idea. 

In accordance with the above, the fol- 
lowing motion was presented to the Refer- 
ence Librarians Subsection at San 
Francisco: 


That the Reference Librarians Subsection 
of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries endorse the need for an ency- 
clopedia of sports, games and recreations, 
that the Subsection recommend to the board 
of directors of the association the board's 
endorsement of the need and the board’s 
willingness to establish on behalf of the as- 
sociation, a joint committee with the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

It is further moved that an expression of 
the association’s endorsement and willingness 
to create a joint committee on this subject 
be forwarded to the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion in Washington, D.C. 


After considerable discussion, the sub- 
section voted favorably on the above mo- 
tions. 

Since the action in San Francisco, last 
June, two publishers of the highest stand- 
ing have expressed themselves as being 
definitely interested in this project. 

















By ANNE M. SMITH 


Reference Resources of 


British Columbia 


Miss Smith is reference librarian of the 
University of British Columbia Library, 
Vancouver. 


I SHALL attempt to give you a general 
survey of the reference resources of the 
province of British Columbia and to de- 
scribe highlights in one or two libraries. 

It may give you some idea of its size, 
if you consider that although British Co- 
lumbia could hold Texas, Idaho, and 
Massachusetts yet the total population for 
the whole province is somewhat less than 
that of Boston. Seventy per cent of the 
population is concentrated in the southwest 
corner—near Victoria, Vancouver, and the 
Fraser Valley. 

With this background, you will not be 
surprised that we have so few libraries of 
any sort in the province. But you may be 
surprised to learn that I know of at least 
thirty small special libraries. These are 
not open to the public, nor are they ad- 
ministered by professional librarians. But 
since they serve a small group of men do- 
ing highly specialized research work they 
must be efficient, and do constitute 2 part 
of the reference resources of the province. 

Far up the coast at Prince Rupert, the 
Fisheries Experimental Station of the 
Dominion Fisheries Research Board has 
a small library which is mainly for re- 
search in biochemistry, especially in re- 
frigeration, vitamins and oils. The Pacific 
Biological Station library near Nanaimo is 
devoted largely to marine biology. This 
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library holds many titles listed neither in 
the Union List of Serials and its supple- 
ments nor in the Library of Congress 
depository catalog, as well as others noted 
in the Union List as being held only by a 
few of the largest libraries on the conti- 
nent. 

Similarly in other fields there are small 
subject libraries not so distinguished, but 
serving specialists in varied fields. In 
Kamloops the library on insects affecting 
man and domestic animals is the best in 
Canada. 

Omitting any further mention of these 
small special libraries, and the numerous 
private collections belonging to speciatists, 
let us consider the libraries of New West- 
minster, Vancouver, and Victoria. 


New Westminster 


If you drive up the coast you will pass 
through the little town of New West- 
minster, called the Royal City, because it 
was named by Queen Victoria. 

His Honour, Judge Howay, a distin- 
guished historian, to whom I shall refer 
later, lives in New Westminster where he 
has assembled a notable library of early 
voyages to the Pacific coast. Although 
this collection is exceedingly valuable, it is, 
of course, not open to visitors. 


Vancouver 


Close to New Westminster lies Van- 
couver, where the public library is worth 
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a visit. Here Edgar S. Robinson and his 
staff have done wonders in spite of the fact 
that the library is inadequately housed and 
starved financially. The art division is 
probably the best in a Canadian public li- 
brary west of Toronto and the reference 
collection is especially strong in directories 
and yearbooks. 

Apart from the general reference collec- 
tion, there is a section devoted to north- 
west history, which covers, as well as 
British Columbia, a few important titles 
in the middle west on Canada and the 
United States, old Oregon and north Cali- 
fornia, Alaska and the Yukon. Several 
important files of British Columbia news- 
papers and periodicals are in the collection 
together with some 75 maps and 800 
pamphlets mainly on British Columbia. A 
dozen typescripts, chiefly of important 
voyages to the northwest coast, not yet 
published, including a translation of Mal- 
aspina’s }’oyages, done for the library, are 
available. There is also an important 
original manuscript of David Thompson's 
describing an attempt to cross the Rocky 
Mountains in 1801. It is in the handwrit- 
ing of the explorer and is signed by him, 
and contains an interesting reference to 
public libraries in the introduction. 
Probably the most important section in 
the library is that which includes travels 
to the northwest coast. Most of the 
printed sources are to be found in original 
editions. Several hundred volumes on In- 
dians are also included. 

Naturally Vancouver city is well repre- 
sented with reports of local bodies, pam- 
phlets and a host of ephemeral material. 
A complete file of city directories, the 
earliest being 1874, gives a record of city 
growth not otherwise available. In 1874, 
the list, which is of Burrard Inlet, after 
recording the names of all whites, con- 





cludes with a single entry “and 14 China- 
men.” 


University of British Columbia 


The University of British Columbia, 
which by law is the only institution of 
higher learning in the province empowered 
to grant degrees, is composed of three 
faculties—arts and science, applied science 
and agriculture. 

There are two theological colleges on 
the campus with their own libraries, and a 
branch of the Forest Products Labora- 
tories of Canada, maintained by the For- 
est Service of the Department of Mines 
and Resources, which has its own research 
library. 

The Library of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia is young. Its collections 
have been built with regard to the teach- 
ing needs of the institution. In 1914 the 
initial collection was purchased by James 
Thayer Gerould. For a small library of 
120,000 volumes, the proportion devoted 
to proceedings and transactions of learned 
societies is high. 

The library has what might be regarded 
as an excellent collection of seventeenth 
century French literature, is especially 
strong in biographies and memoirs for that 
period, and has an equally fine collection 
of nineteenth century French poetry. It 
contains, unquestionably, the best collec- 
tion of French literature in Canada west 
of Toronto. 

The government document collection is 
growing. We have a complete set of 
British Columbia sessional papers, a fairly 
good file of Canadian documents and the 
British parliamentary papers since 1914. 
Thanks to the generosity of the United 
States government, we have many useful 
American documents. Possibly of greatest 
interest would be our collection of the 
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documents of the other British dominions, 
as these are not so generally found in 
American libraries. 

It is only of recent years that we have 
been organizing the government docu- 
ments for effective use. 

For a small library, I think our collec- 
tion of bibliographies is probably very 
good. In this connection we are proud to 
have the catalog of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, the new edition of the British 
Museum catalog and to be one of three 
libraries in Canada to possess the deposi- 
tory catalog of the Library of Congress, 
which we find invaluable. 

With the nucleus of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration gifts in music and art, the univer- 
sity library has built a useful, although 
not scholarly, reference collection in these 
fields. In the more scholarly field we do 
have the Propylaen Kunstgeschichte, the 
Michel Histoire de l’'Art and the Van 
Marle History of Italian Painting. 

A few blocks from the university li- 
brary Dr. Robie L. Reid has a library of 
about 30,000 volumes devoted exclusively 
to Canadiana. Although this splendid col- 
lection is a private one, Dr. Reid has been 
exceedingly generous in permitting univer- 
sity students to use his library freely for 
research work. 

There are three other libraries which 
might be mentioned in passing. The Van- 
couver City Hall houses the collection of 
city archives. Research students may also 
consult, by special arrangement, the li- 
braries of the Vancouver Medical Associa- 
tion and the Law Library. 


Victoria 

In Victoria I might mention the high 
quality of the work being done in the pub- 
lic library, which is well worth a visit. 
Very wisely this library, although it has a 
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fine general reference collection for a small 
public library, makes no attempt to com- 
pete with the provincial library in collect- 
ing research material. Indeed the two 
supplement one another admirably. 

Another important library in British 
Columbia is the provincial library, which 
corresponds to a state library. 

On September 23, 1858, this library 
was voted its first appropriation of £250. 
Today it embraces four great divisions: 
(1) the main library which is a legislative 
reference library for the state departments 
and the legislative assembly, (2) the 
Pacific northwest history collection, (3) 
the archives, and (4) the extension serv- 
ices. 

The legislative section has an extensive 
document collection: a complete British 
Hansard, a complete set of the Statutes 
of the Realm, the Journal of the British 
House of Commons from 1547, and a long 
file of British state papers. It has a very 
large collection of Canadian and provincial 
government publications, supplemented by 
a fine collection of imperial documents and 
the publications of the other dominions. 

When I say that David Hunter Miller, 
historical adviser to the United States De- 
partment of State, and editor of the fam- 
ous Treaties and International Acts of the 
United States of America (1931- ) re- 
sides in Victoria and uses the provincial 
library for his great work, I need say no 
more. 

The main library has also a very fine 
newspaper collection which occupies one- 
half mile of shelving. With the Toronto 
Public Library, it possesses the longest file 
of the New York Times in Canada; it has 
the London Times from 1839 and a com- 
plete file of British Columbia newspapers. 
Let me tell you the story of one. 

In 1863 a souvenir edition of the Emi- 
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grant Soldiers’ Gazette, a manuscript 
newspaper published by the Royal Engi- 
neers on board the ship Rome City, was 
published by Colonel Wolfenden, later 
for many years king’s printer. Only the 
one copy owned by the provincial library 
is known to exist. In 1908 a second sou- 
venir edition was reprinted by Colonel 
Wolfenden from the first souvenir edition, 
which he neglected to return. When the 
king’s printer died, an old iron chest, that 
he had brought around the Horn with him 
in 1858, was taken from his office to his 
home, where it remained unopened for 
fifteen years, partly because the key was 
broken. In 1936 Madge Wolfenden, the 
assistant archivist of the provincial library, 
presented the chest to the library on con- 
dition that the archives should pay for re- 
pairs. Within was found the first souvenir 
edition which had been missing for thirty 
years! 

The main library in addition to a good 
general collection possesses a number of 
valuable rarities. There is a very fine 
Shakespeare collection, gathered at the 
time of the tercentenary. It includes two 
Shakespeare folios (second and fourth), 
later editions, books about the life and 
times, playbills, prints, autographs, etc: 
Other rare items in the main library, are 
for example, the first collected edition of 
Ben Jonson, the first collected edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and a first edi- 
tion, untrimmed, of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. They were purchased from 
Harrison Garside. 

The section of the library to which I 
wish to draw particular attention is the 
northwest history collection. It might be 
described as a definitive collection of north- 
west history and contains everything of 
note in first edition. It consists of about 
15,000 books and pamphlets to which may 
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be added a great deal of supplementary 
material in the main library. 

About 1913 the province had paid off 
all the debts which could be paid off and 
had millions on deposit in the banks—in- 
credible as that may seem today. At that 
time the librarian of the provincial li- 
brary was Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield, who 
was preeminently a collector. He urged 
the importance of building up the north- 
west history collection before materials 
became scarce and prices high. Mr. 
Scholefield was practically given carte 
blanche and employed buying agents all 
over the world, with the result that when 
Lord Tweedsmuir, the Governor-General 
of Canada, visited the library recently, he 
commented on the fact that the collection 
was so complete and consisted of such fine 
copies. 

I would like to mention only a few of 
the many rarities that this library pos- 
sesses. It has a fine collection of atlases. 
Abraham Ortelius (1572-98), the greatest 
geographer of the sixteenth century Flem- 
ish school, published in 1570 his chief work 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum. The provin- 
cial library has the first edition of 1570 
and three subsequent editions. It has a 
superb copy of the 1584 edition with hand- 
tinted maps. 

The library has also a very fine Pieter 
Goos atlas and two fine copies of Lincho- 
ten. Good copies are almost priceless as 
Linchoten was used as a pilot’s guide, and 
extant copies are usually in poor condition. 

The provincial library has a splendid 
run of Hakluyt’s famous Voyages, which 
are seldom found, as here, in first class 
condition. Although Queen Elizabeth 
and her advisers suppressed—very success- 
fully on the whole—details about Sir 
Francis Drake’s piratical exploits, to sat- 
isfy public curiosity Hakluyt inserted six 














unnumbered leaves in the 1589 edition. 
This rare and valuable edition is in the 
provincial library with two very fine 
copies of the 1598-1600 edition, including 
the rare title-page, and also the 1599-1600 
edition. 

There is a good collection of original 
matter relating to Drake, including two 
copies of Fletcher’s World Encompassed 
which was published in 1628 under the 
patronage of Drake’s nephew. Needless 
to say the recent discovery of Drake's 
Plate of Brass in the San Francisco Bay 
region has greatly enhanced the authority 
of Fletcher’s narrative. The collection 
also contains two copies of the 1618 pam- 
phlet Sir Francis Drake Revived. 

You will probably recall that Samuel 
Purchas, an English clergyman who lived 
about 1600 and who is remembered for 
his travel books, inherited many of the 
manuscripts of Richard Hakluyt. His 
Pilgrimage is a continuation of Hakluyt’s 
work. The provincial library has a par- 
ticularly tall copy of the 1625-26 edition 
in original boards except for rebacking. 

There are over 300 items dealing exclu- 
sively with Captain Cook, covering all 
editions of Cook, other voyages and lives. 
The prize items of the Cook collection are 
the three editions of Zimmerman. It was 
he who published the first account of 
Cook’s third voyage, the Nootka voyage. 
The first edition was published in Gét- 
tingen in 1781, the second, also in Ger- 
man, in Mannheim in 1783. Later in 
1783 there was a French translation pub- 
lished in Berne. ‘This library is one of 
two in the world to have all three editions. 
The other is the Mitchell Library of New 
South Wales. 
three editions are known to collectors, of 
these the Mitchell library has five or six 
and the provincial library three. 


Seventeen copies of all 
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The library has all editions of Captain 
Vancouver’s works. The unique item of 
that collection is a private copy belonging 
to Hewitt, surgeon on one of Vancouver's 
ships, interleaved, specially bound, and 
with all his notes and comments. John 
Hewitt was one of two of the crew of the 
ship Boston not massacred by the Indians 
at Nootka. He was an armourer who was 
captured by the Indians, lived with them 
for three years, and during that period 
kept a diary. Goodspeed lists twenty 
items as a complete set of the editions of 
the Journal, Adventures, etc. The provin- 
cial library has twelve of the twenty items, 
including two that are rare: (1) the orig- 
inal edition of Jewitt’s Journal (1808) 
and (2) the first edition of the Narrative 


(1815). 


Archives 


Supporting the books on northwest his- 
tory the archives division has a very large 
and fine collection of manuscripts and 
relics, for example, the dagger, which by 
tradition killed Captain Cook, and an 
autographed letter of Captain Vancouver. 

One prized item is the original commis- 
sion and instructions from Queen Victoria 
to Richard Blanshard, first governor of 
Vancouver Island. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, permit me to restate the 
reference resources of the province in 
terms of the subject rather than of the 
library. To do so, I have used as a basis, 
Mr. Downs’ Guide for the Description 
and Evaluation of Research Materials 
(1939). It was not possible to check care- 
fully with this list more than the serials 
and large sets, and the latter only for the 
provincial and university libraries. 
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Part one of Mr. Downs’ Guide deals 
with general classes, such as_ general 
reference materials, bibliography, library 
science, dissertations, documents, manu- 
scripts, newspapers, general periodicals and 
society publications, directories, illustra- 
tions and ephemerae. Part two deals with 
special subjects, which Mr. Downs divides 
into five large groups—the humanities, the 
social sciences, science, technology, and 
special collections. 

To give you some idea of the standard 
adopted, I have used the term good only 
when 50 per cent or more of the titles 
listed in the Guide are held in the prov- 
ince. 

On the whole the general classes of 
part one are moderately good, if it is 
understood that the greatest emphasis 
for manuscripts, directories, news- 
papers and documents is on Canadian 
material. 





The reference resources in the humani- 


ties are only fair. It must be admitted 
that the province is incomparably stronger 
in English than in any other language. 

In the social sciences, the holdings are 
also only fair, although international rela- 
tions, education and biography might be 
described as very good. Anthropology is 
weak, as is history, except in teaching 
fields. 

The field of science is probably the best, 
although pharmacy and dentistry are con- 
spicuous by their absence. In the province 
we have, for example, twelve of the thir- 
teen serials listed for geology, four of six 
for astronomy, eight of nine for physics, 
fourteen of nineteen for chemistry and ten 
of twelve in medicine. Similarly for large 
sets, we have two of three in physics and 
three of five in chemistry. 

The field of technology is well repre- 
sented in engineering and agriculture. 


Essentials of a University Library Building 


(Continued from page 56) 


There would be certain advantages in 
having a librarian who was more of an 
instructor than a librarian to direct the 
program of the lower divisional room. 
She could see to it that each beginning 
student learned how to use bibliographic 
tools and she could work with each one 
individually. 

Sixth, the administration of such a sys- 
tem may seem complex at first, but actu- 
ally it is much simpler than the one now 
in vogue. It has the further advantage 
of making possible the separation of pro- 
fessional from clerical duties. It may be 
somewhat more expensive than the present 
one, but if it accomplishes what it at- 


tempts to do, no one will grumble about 
the cost. 


The purpose of this discussion was to 
demonstrate that university library plan- 
ning appears to have fallen into a rut and 
that a fresh critical examination of the 
fundamental assumptions is much to be 
desired. A complete analysis of the sug- 
gestions proposed was not intended. 
Those of you who are interested can watch 
the success of this experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado where our new library 
building is embodying mos‘ of the ideas 
mentioned in this paper. 
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By LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


The Functions of Rare Books 


Mr. Powell is in the Accessions Depart- 
ment of the University of California Li- 
brary at Los Angeles. 


Ww I asked Christopher Morley 
what he thought was the function of 
rare books, he replied, “Surely this is no 
more answerable than what is the func- 
tion of ruined castles, or clumps of birch 
trees, or vintage wines, or amethysts. The 
function of rare books, we guess, is to be 
rare ; to give a highly technical, specialized 
and associative pleasure to those suscepti- 
ble thereto.” 

A writer recently returned from Spain 
gave me a different answer. “The func- 
tion of rare books,” he said, “is to form 
barricades in the streets. Thick old folios 
and quartos, with their tough rag paper 
and skin-covered boards, are admirable 
deflectors of machine-gun fire and shrap- 


” 


nel. 

According to Randolph G. Adams, 
when President Roosevelt called some 
American librarians together to explain to 
them and to ask their help about the pro- 
posed library at Hyde Park, he openly 
said that the future seemed to him so 
ominous that he believed collections of 
rare books should be established outside 
of the metropolitan areas, in sections less 
open to bombing raids. 

As long ago as 1929, upon learning of 
the narrow escapes of the Public Records 
Office from destruction by Zeppelin 
bombs in the last war, the Albany and 
Troy alumni of the University of Michi- 
gan provided a fund, the interest of which 
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was to be used for the purchase of photo- 
stats of documents relating to the early 
history of the American colonies preserved 
in the Public Records Office in London. 

We are obviously living in a perilous 
age, threatened on one hand by the dan- 
ger of war, and on the other by a domestic 
economy which forces libraries to operate 
with the utmost frugality. So desperate 
have many librarians become in their ef- 
fort to meet bare operating expenses that 
they tend to be irritable at even the men- 
tion of rare books. “Rare books!” said 
the head of one large university library, 
“we have little time for them. We are 
too busy being a functional research li- 
brary.” In a young giant of a western 
library the card catalog, like one of those 
Fourth of July pyrotechnic pills which 
when ignited grows to fabulous dimen- 
sions, has crowded out the exhibit cases 
where the library was wont to display its 
rare books. The monster has been cut in 
two, not to halt its growth, but to make 
it easier to consult. 

Of course the librarian must be a hard- 
headed business man and know how to 
make ends meet. Nevertheless, this cold 
and efficient head should be accompanied 
by a heart warm with sentiment for the 
extraordinary. That is not an impossible 
ideal. Contrary to popular belief, vision 
and efficiency are not incompatible. 

Rare books have a function; they can 
be made to serve no less than the battered 
texts in the reserve book room. A li- 
brarian who would minimize rare books to 
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the point of exclusion in his so-called 
functional library, is merely revealing his 
own unfamiliarity with certain practical 
functions which can be served by rare 
books. 

How does a library go about acquiring 
rare books, and what does it do with them 
after it gets them? 

“If you would reason with me,” said 
Voltaire, “you must first define your 
terms.” By the term “rare book” I mean 
something rather special; some quality of 
age, or scarcity, or research significance, 
or beauty, or association, that sets a book 
apart from its fellows. It need not be an 
old book. When a book comes to a li- 
brary, the first question to be asked is this: 
“Is the book rare, or even potentially 
rare?” The correctness with which the 
question is answered is a fairly accurate 
measure of the taste, discrimination, and 
scholarship of the official who decides. In 
this paper I have sometimes used the term 
“rare books” as almost synonymous with 
“special collections.” 

Rare books may be secured either by 
purchase or gift, or better yet by a com- 
bination of both. Let a library initiate a 
program based on the extension of its out- 
standing holdings; let it be known that it 
is spending what it can spare, to add just 
a bit more than “bread and butter” to the 
collection and help will come to it from 
the most unexpected sources. As Nathan 
van Patten once wrote me, “Whether or 
not a small library should purchase rare 
books is largely determined by its means. 
Whether or not a small library should 
seek and care for gifts of rare books de- 
pends upon the intelligence of its librarian 
and his associates.” 


Avoid the Obvious 


In planning a program, the important 





thing for the small library to do is to avoid 
the obvious things to be found in every 


general collection of rare books. If, for 
example, a college in Los Angeles should 
concentrate on material concerning Los 
Angeles, it would be performing a far 
greater service to scholarship and to itself 
in the future than to have a feeble imita- 
tion of the nearby Huntington Library. 
In Los Angeles, we have an example of a 
small college library making a logical 
specialization, by collecting the works of 
its most distinguished literary alumnus— 
I refer to the Robinson Jeffers collection 
at Occidental. As soon as news spread 
of this plan, which was initiated by the 
college itself, one of the west’s noblest 
gentlemen stepped forward and gave his 
entire Jeffers library, the most extensive 
in existence. It is now very properly 
known as the Albert M. Bender collection. 
Another example of intelligent specializa- 
tion is at Claremont College, where Willis 
Kerr is collecting local material relating 
to that natural element, the introduction of 
which turned a great region from desert to 
garden—a collection on the water supply 
of southern California. 

The important thing is for the library to 
take the initiative, even though on a small 
scale, and not wait empty-handed for bene- 
factors to come along. They will come, 
no doubt of it, to where they are drawn 
by kindred Of the treasure 
room which he inaugurated at Northwest- 
ern, Theodore W. Koch writes, “It proves 
a very effective magnet to attract gifts.” 

In his address at the dedication of the 
Stockwell Memorial Library at Albion 
College, Randolph G. Adams said, “I feel 
the college library, as such, has the definite 
function of properly preserving books of 
especial and appropriate interest, as well 
as supplying books for ordinary readers 


interests. 
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and reading. Moreover, college libraries, 
depending as so many of them do upon 
gifts rather than on the appropriation of 
tax moneys, have to do something to show 
themselves worthy of such gifts. More 
and more friends and alumni of colleges 
are collecting books of which they will 
ultimately wish to dispose. Time and 
again, I have heard such book collectors 
express a desire to give books to libraries, 
but have recoiled from the idea because so 
many librarians have so little conception 
of the function of the collector and are 
not well trained in the treatment of un- 
usual books.” 

I should like to ask, What library school 
is giving a course which would help over- 
come these raised by Dr. 
Adams? Why not a course in collectors 
and collecting? It, among other things, 
would show, by an historical survey, the 
part played by private book collectors in 


And I 


objections 


the growth of American libraries. 
do not mean “book selection.” 


McGregor Plan 


I spoke of the combination of purchase 
and gift as being the ideal way to carry 
out a rare book program. A few years 
ago there was established under the aus- 
pices of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, a practical scheme which combines 
these two methods; this is the McGregor 
plan for the encouragement of book col- 
lecting by American college libraries. The 
late Tracy W. McGregor devoted his life 
and wealth to active social service. It 
seems to have been his thought that there 
are those who are hungry for books; that 
if you can give a man a thought or an 
idea, it may be as important as giving him 
a square meal, or a new suit of clothes. 
Often, during the past thirty years, he 
could have been found of an evening in a 
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mission in Detroit, reading aloud to dere- 
lict men, chapters or poems from his favor- 
ite books. What is more important, the 
unfortunates were listening. 

In January 1933, Mr. McGregor wrote 
to Charles A. Beard, president that year 
of the American Historical Association, 
and outlined a plan for bibliographic phi- 
lanthropy. What he proposed is best 
stated in his own words: 


Through a friend of history, the Commit- 
tee on Americana for College Libraries of 
the American Historical Association, has 
funds available to assist from ten to twenty 
institutions in purchasing rare source books 
in American history, commonly called Ameri- 
cana. The committee has decided to offer 
five hundred dollars per year for this pur- 
pose to each of certain colleges, providing 
the college will itself appropriate an 
equal amount, thus making one thousand 
dollars per year for each institution. The 
plan should be entered into with the ex- 
pectation of continuing for a period of ten 
years or longer... . 


In the main, it is expected that a college 
will not take its own five hundred dollars 
from the sum annually appropriated to the 
librarian of the college for ordinary pur- 
poses, but will provide that sum in addi- 
tion thereto. All books acquired through 
the plan are to be regarded and treated as 
rare books. That is to say, they shall not 
go into the stacks of the participating li- 
brary, but into its treasure room, rare book 
room, or equivalent section, even if that 
be only a locked case in the librarian’s 
office. 

In selecting the colleges to benefit under 
the plan, the committee illustrated my 
point that to receive philanthropic bless- 
ings, a library needs to have shown itself 
worthy. The committee asks that the 
president, librarian, professors of Ameri- 
can history, and chairman of the library 
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committee are persons who have an ap- 
preciation of the sentimental, inspirational, 
and aesthetic values of books. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor was a book collector and biblio- 
phile, and it was this, quite as much as his 
interest in literature as such, that led him 
to establish the plan. Libraries where 
either the librarian or the faculty are in- 
clined to regard book loving with either 
skepticism or scorn, are not likely to be 
interested in the plan. 

The committee has favored colleges in 
sections of the country not now so well 
supplied with rare Americana, rather than 
institutions in the great metropolitan cen- 
ters which already have extensive collec- 
tions. The aim is to develop provincial 
centers of culture, in an effort to counter- 
act the centralizing tendencies of modern 
life. These are the colleges which are now 
participating in the McGregor plan: 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 

College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia 

Dartmouth College, 
Hampshire 

Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 

Mills College, Oakland, California 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts 

Pomona College, Claremont, California 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia 

Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


Hanover, New 


It would of course be foolish to con- 
centrate on rare books at the expense of 
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the library’s regular program. But I be- 
lieve that this talk of bread and butter 
(meaning the “necessities”) versus cake 
(i.e. rare books) is becoming hackneyed. 


Besides, who wants to live on bread and 


butter alone? If the French eat more 
bread than any other people in the world, 
they also drink the finest wines, and finish 
their meals with fruit. There is such a 
thing as a balanced diet. And calling un- 
usual, fine, and beautiful books “cake’’ is 
uncritical. The college library which does 
no more than serve as a place to dig up 
facts is merely a storehouse. That taste 
and understanding can be taught in the 
library as well as in the classroom is being 
proved in such progressive institutions as 
Stephens College. Rare books are (per- 
mit me a paradox) a necessary luxury. 
Perhaps the average budget balancer’s 
suspicion of them can be traced to the fact 
that too often rare books are allowed to 
live a sort of hallowed, touch-me-not, 
existence. If we should not circulate 
them carelessly, neither should we hoard 
them from sight and touch. There are 
ways to make rare books pay for them- 
selves—and this leads to another question. 


Uses of Rare Books 


Now that we have them, what are we 
going to do with our rare books? First 
of all, a quotation from a recent article by 
Harvie Branscomb, director of _ li- 
braries at Duke University, who has just 
completed a survey of college libraries for 
the Association of American Colleges: 


We have been going through a period of 
vast accumulation of library materials. This 
has created acute problems in connection 
with the organization and handling of these 
materials. During the same period the pro- 
fession of librarianship has arisen, and as 
book collections have grown, the colleges 
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have employed trained librarians. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that due both to 
previous training and to the pressure of im- 
mediate problems, technical procedures 
rather than educational ends have occupied 
the primary attention of college and univer- 
sity librarians. 

This has had several unfortunate conse- 
quences. The first is that librarians have 
been taken at their own rating and conceived 
of as technicians rather than as educators. 
The gap between the library staff and the 
faculty, of which the former are keenly 
conscious, has been an inevitable one. 


I have used these words to preface the 
section of this paper dealing with some 
uses of rare books, for I believe that rare 
and fine books can play an important role 
in closing the gap between staff and fac- 
ulty. From them can be forged strong 
chains of sentiment with which to bind 
together librarians, faculty, students, and 
alumni. 

That this was one of the purposes of 
the McGregor plan is clear from the 
words of the committee: 

We expect the colleges to formulate and 
put into execution a plan for careful and 
appreciative use of the books by undergrad- 
uate as well as graduate students, through 
the teacher of American history or other 
appropriate person, so that the books may 
not be put away merely to remain dead and 
forgotten as museum pieces. 


Milton observed that books are not 
dead things. My observation is that often 
their custodians are. Because of their his- 
torical significance, their intrinsic value, 
their beauty, and sentimental associations, 
rare books, when intelligently grouped, 
have power to excite the imagination and 
stimulate the intellectual curiosity of the 
student. A rare book collection, no 
matter how modest, can be made by alert 
librarians to play an educational role, and 
to enliven the library, increase its prestige, 
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and to draw alumni and friends. Where- 
as the rare book collection in a university 
library is primarily for research, the 
smaller the institution the more potent 
can become rare books in directly in- 
fluencing the students. The collection can 
be made to work through exhibits and 
catalogs, and by class consultations in- 
volving students, professors, and librarians, 
and by special courses given by the library 
staff in bibliography, book arts, etc. 
There is St. John’s College at Annapolis 
whose entire curriculum is based on an 
intensive study of one hundred great books. 


Chapin Collection at Wiliiams 


One of the most intrinsically valuable 
college rare book collections in this coun- 
try is also one of the most active and 
functional, the Chapin Library at Wil- 
liams College. The last report of the 
custodian, Lucy Osborne, should be read 
by every one who is skeptical of putting 
rare books to work. For ten years Miss 
Osborne has given a course “The History 
of the Printed Book,” the purpose of 
which in part is to “dispel from the under- 
graduate mind some of the mists obscuring 
the subject of rare books, and particularly 
of early printing ; to show the origin in the 
fifteenth century of bookmaking terms and 
practices current today.” 

According to Miss Osborne, the most 
concrete advance made in fifteen years is 
the use of the Chapin Library by classes. 
She maintains that there is a peculiar link 
forged between the rare material and the 
student, when, very soon after a classroom 
lecture, he sees the books at close range 
and hears the instructor relate the points 
made in the lecture, to the Chapin item. 
For the past three years certain classes in 
art and English have been held regularly 
in the Chapin study. Other faculty mem- 
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bers have brought classes to discuss the 
current exhibit which has been arranged 
for this purpose. 

I can hear some of the college librarians 
thinking aloud, “Oh, it would be easy if 
we only had a collection like the one at 
Williams—twelve thousand choice items, 
in a special building, with a custodian and 
assistants!” My answer is, great collec- 
tions from thin pamphlets grow. Get 
busy with whatever you have, even though 
it be only one row of books in an office 
case. 

Again John Milton on books: “I know 
they are as lively, and as vigorously pro- 
ductive, as those fabulous dragon’s teeth ; 
and, being sown up and down, may chance 
to spring up... .”” Not “armed men,” I 
maintain, but more books. Sow a few 
books up and down your corridors on 
appropriate occasions, and watch them 
multiply. Do not wait for that “angel” 
to provide you with a sumptuous, endowed 
collection. Put whatever you have to 
work. Is it shocking to confess that if it 
were not for the scholarly publicity given 
the Hardy collection at Colby and the 
Browning at Baylor, I would never have 
heard of those two institutions? 

The centenary exhibition of one hun- 
dred American first editions paralleling 
the growth of the college, arranged by 
Flora B. Ludington at Mount Holyoke, 
is an example of intelligent and discrimi- 
nating cooperation of librarian and fac- 
ulty. The annotations were written by 
both of them, and the catalog crowned 
with a foreword by Van Wyck Brooks. 
The hand-lists of exhibitions at the Clem- 
ents Library of the University of Michigan 
are little gems. 


Scripps Collection 


Crossing the continent to southern Cali- 
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fornia, rare books may be seen at work in 
the library at Scripps College. The li- 
brarian, Dorothy Drake, writes that they 
are concentrating on fine printing, and 
that every book added is for historical and 
research reasons rather than as a museum 
piece. Also at Scripps is the MacPherson 
collection of books by and about women, 
which through a yearly allowance by the 
donor, is becoming an outstanding research 
collection. Its purpose is to reveal the 
contributions and personalities of women 
in all periods of history. 

At Mills College across the bay in 
Oakland we find another example of an 
active rare book collection. Under the 
curatorship of Mrs. Louise F. Barr, the 
Bender collection of fine books and manu- 
scripts has grown each year through the 
generosity of Mr. Bender from a modest 
beginning to a present total of three thou- 
sand items. 
out of which has evolved a_ students’ 
Bibliophile Society. The society and the 
curator recently combined to produce a 
notable catalog of thirty books and manu- 
scripts from the Albert M. Bender 
collection. 

I have already spoken of Mr. Bender 
in connection with the Jeffers collection 
which he gave to Occidental College. 
Scripps, Berkeley, Stanford, and Trinity 
College in Dublin also know him as an 
incomparable patron. I do not wish to 
overload that lovable man, but I am sure 
that if Fresno State College were to an- 
nounce that it had commenced a William 
Saroyan collection, it would not be long 
before they heard from Mr. Bender. And 
the same goes for Salinas Junior College 
and John Steinbeck. 

Collecting in contemporary fields, 
especially the works of living authors, can 
be especially profitable when an institu- 


It is the generative nucleus 
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tion concentrates on its own alumni 
writers. Through its Friends of the Li- 
brary group known as the Yale University 
Library Associates, that institution has 
assembled magnificent collections of the 
books and manuscripts of Archibald Mac- 
Leish and Sinclair Lewis, and, apart from 
its own alumni, has acquired the great 
George T. Keating Conrad library, and 
unique Thomas Mann and Edith Whar- 
ton collections. They have even poached 
on Harvard with a T. S. Eliot exhibit, 
for which Donald C. Gallup wrote an 
excellent catalog. 


Funds Not of First Importance 


Funds are not the important thing in 
collecting a contemporary’s works and 
memorabilia; what is necessary is vision, 
courage, discrimination, and enthusiasm. 
It pains me to think of Emily Dickinson 
and Herman Melville having had to wait 
until the next century after them for any 
recognition. “Surely,” one 
says, hold our librarian 
predecessors responsible for that! Liter- 
ary discovery and popularization are the 
proper function of critics, not librarians.” 
I reply, “you would 


widespread 


“you do not 


“Very well then,” 
have librarians remain mere custodians, 
technicians and administrators. It is true 
that that is what we have largely been 


in the past. Now there must be a new 
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vision, or we will perish. And there is a 
new vision taking form out of the search- 
ing scrutinies to which we are subjecting 
our profession. This gives me confidence 
in our future.” 

The classics of tomorrow can be created 
at no other time than today. Scholars of 
the future will thank the librarians of the 
present who had the vision to accumulate 
exhaustive collections of material dealing 
with their outstanding creative contem- 
poraries. Rather than competing vainly 
with the rich university library in amassing 
collections of ancient and expensive rari- 
ties, the college library might well con- 
centrate on the contemporary field. They 
would find it both inexpensive and 
exciting. 

Finally, I would not have you carry 
away an impression of intellectual snob- 
bism as concomitants of a rare book col- 
lection. Rare books are something special, 
but they are not necessarily incongruous 
in a democratic culture. This is a swift 
and dangerous time in which we live. 
Museums are being emptied of people who 
run into the streets at the sound of droning 
overhead. If you have rare and fine 
books, see that they are working for you, 
lest they be swept away in the streamlined 
flow of this age. Regard them for what 
they will do for you. Otherwise they have 
no meaning. 
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By WARREN L. PERRY 


Can the Small College Library 
Afford Rare Books? 


Warren L. Perry is librarian at the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound, Tacoma, W ashington. 


F WE accept the fact that rare books 
I involve us in the problems and expense 
of special preparation, special custody, and 
special use, can the small college library 
afford them? From the point of view of 
the administrator I would like to ask and 
perhaps answer certain inescapable ques- 
tions involved in the possession of rare 
books. 

We hold for our library the following 
as a goal: All books and periodicals, docu- 
ments, serials or other materials shall be 
of such nature that their presence can be 
justified by their useful relation to our 
curriculum and our cultural purpose. 
Likewise all of our equipment, and all of 
our technical processes must be efficiently 
directed toward the interpretation and 
distribution of our resources to our 
patrons, either students or faculty, so that 
we may be a true service institution. We 
may miss our goal but we strive for it. 

Should we then have rare books and 
give the careful and expensive custody due 
them? What rarities have a place in the 
small college library plan? How are we 
to obtain them? 

We are being told today that the 
accumulative stage of library development 
is over and that we have entered on a 
phase of refining and sifting, with an 
emphasis on functioning materials and 
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their distribution, and not mere numerical 
growth. This may be quite true of many 
institutions, but most of the small college 
libraries I know in this area, have not yet 
reached the stage where they may become 
more useful by growing smaller. 

We can, however, profit by determining 
policies of growth here in the far west, 
developing wisely so that we need not 
later throw out books and other materials 
which have been expensive to acquire, 
process, and house, and which will also be 
expensive to discard. I know of only one 
librarian who is articulate on the question 
of cost accounting a discard program. He 
is convinced that it is cheaper to keep a 
book than to “uncatalog”’ it. 

The libraries not now blessed or 
burdened with rare book accumulations, 
or perhaps with only a start on a small 
scale toward treasure rooms, should de- 
velop definite conceptions of the ultimate 
desirable content of their collections of 
rarities. If we have a Shaw list of rare 
books for the college library, I have not 
heard of it. I have seen many rare book 
collections and treasure rooms in various 
libraries. Were a survey to be made I 
am sure that there would prove to be 
almost no similarity or correlation among 
them. 

This is a typical small college library 
here in the west: It has 30 to 50,000 

staff of 1 to 3. trained 
perhaps 1 clerical assistant 


volumes; a 
librarians, 
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working half time, and 10 to 15 student 
helpers, most of them under National 
Youth Administration appointment. A 
student body 400 to 600 in size and a 
faculty of about 50 are served. This 
library may be housed none too adequately 
in any of the following: an outgrown 
Carnegie building erected in 1907; tem- 
porary quarters in a classroom building; a 
remodeled dormitory, church, gymnasium, 
or powerhouse. I envy a few of my 
colleagues who operate in modern library 
buildings but most of them feel that their 
quarters are already too small. In addi- 
tion such a library is comparatively young 
in years and supports a liberal arts 
curriculum. 


Two Types of Collections 


College libraries are apt to find them- 
selves blessed and burdened with two types 
of collections, rather loosely called “rare 
book collections :” 

1. Special collections from the subject 
angle. They may without doubt contain 
rarities if at all extensive. Special collec- 
tions are of questionable value to the small 
college library. Seldom is the curriculum 
detailed enough to make the possession of 
a special collection very useful. 

2. Memorial collections. Again these 
may contain rarities, but the memorial 
feature comes first. Here again we must 
qualify. No one doubts the value of the 
Widener memorial at Harvard. Still I 
have heard rumors that the strategic place 
in the building which it occupies might 
better be used for more essential library 
purposes. 

The memorial collection is often a white 
elephant and inclines to be a frozen asset 
of books, which is not kept alive and 
growing because of its memorial character. 

I can approach this problem with an 
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open mind. I have no rare book collec- 
tion now to care for and administer, or to 
justify. It would be wise for my library 
and any other similarly situated institution 
to evolve a rare book policy in advance of 
rare book ownership. We never know 
when the moment will come and some 
lavish gift will precipitate us into the 
pleasures and trials of rare book custody. 

I have no wish to discount the cultural 
stimulation of rare books, or to speak 
against their presence in college libraries, 
however small. The small institution, 
none too well supported by funds, staff 
and equipment, should not, however, un- 
thinkingly undertake the custody of any 
and all printed materials, rare or other- 
wise. 

Libraries connected with educational in- 
stitutions range from the simple elemen- 
tary school library, to the university 
library, complex and all-inclusive. Some- 
where in between lies the college library. 
It must partake of the qualities of both 
extremes. The college librarian must de- 
termine his limits and boundaries, aided 
intelligently by some of his faculty and 
hampered exceedingly by the indifference 
or perhaps blind zeal of others. Here 
stated and accepted policies are helpful. 
For example, one college library has an 
established policy against acquisition by 
gift or purchase of any books, rare or 
otherwise, in languages not taught in the 
college. 


Definitions of Rare Books 


At this point perhaps I should define a 
rare book. A few months ago I so- 
licited definitions from a number of my 
colleagues. They contained the follow- 
ing, among others: 


1. All books costing over $25. Is it not 
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a mistake to regard Bossert, Das Orna- 
mentwerk as rare and lock it up somewhere? 
Its greatest use lies in the studio of the art 
department, and I know of libraries that 
have cheerfully cut it up into separate pages 
so that more students could use it at once. 
It costs us $29.75; a lost investment if we 


lock it up, and regard is as a rarity. It is 
in print and readily replaceable. 
2. All books from a certain donor. An- 


other rather superficial definition of a rare 
book, though it no doubt pleases the donor. 
This definition comes from a library which 
apparently has a memorial masquerading as 
a rare book collection. 

3. All books by certain authors, admittedly 
without reference to actual rarity. This 
indicates to me a speciai subject collection 
hampered as to use by the “rare” designation 
if it involves the type of custody deserved by 
actual rarities. 

4. Arbitrary date designations, equally un- 
satisfactory. 


I would seem to be eliminating the pos- 
sibility of rare books entirely. We need 
to be sure that we are using our own 
definitions of rarity and have not taken 
over the private collector’s point of view. 
We have done so, I think, if we find our- 
selves taking care of: 


First editions for the sake only of their 
primary state 

Fine printing and binding as art objects 

Books of great age for their age alone 

Special collections of books on subjects not 
related to the fields of the curriculum 


(Apropos of the last, an eastern liberal 
arts college library has recently issued a 
short-title catalog running to 131 pages, list- 
ing its special collection on dogs. How 
much more useful would have been a library 
handbook! If the college has one, I have not 
seen it.) 


Relics and museum items 


(A western institution of 70,000 volumes 
announced in its last annual report the acqui- 
sition of the following: “Two revolvers and 
a pearl gold-hilted sword . . . taken from 
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Confederate prisoners; a cane belonging to 
President Franklin Pierce; and four volumes 


covering the business transactions from 
1816-1827 of the Madeira branch of a New 
York exporting firm.’’) 


Suggested Content of Rare Book Collec- 
tions 


If we are to have rare book collections, 
and Mr. Powell’ tells us how they are 
to be useful and helpful, and hence justi- 
fied, what should be their content? 


1. A bibliographical museum, selected to 
show by samples, history of books, printing, 
illustration, and binding. It need not be 
large or costly. I am told that such a col- 
lection of about 300 volumes could be 
brought together for less than $5,000. 

2. Memorabilia of the institution, a defi- 
nite obligation not to be neglected. Such a 
collection should contain: (1) college publi- 
cations, (2) material about the college, (3) 
books by members of the faculty, students, 
alumni, etc. 

3. Books really scarce and hard to find, 
which we all must have and use in the col- 
lege field. They are not necessarily expen- 
sive but seldom on the market; for example: 

Masson’s Life of Milton. One New 
York firm has seven standing orders un- 
filled. 

Essays in Critical Realism. 1922. 
seen one quotation in twelve years. 

Bent’s early volumes on Life Histories 
of American Birds, issued by the U.S. Na- 
tional Museum, available free on request 
less than twenty years ago but now exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

Ridgway’s Color Standards and Color 
Nomenclature. 

If we have such titles we must protect 
them. They will not grow commoner, nor 
are they likely to be reprinted. 

4. Significant and useful reference ma- 
terial, perhaps in manuscript, about our own 
regions and their resources as contrasted 
with local history of the genealogical and 
pioneer narrative type, interesting to have 


I have 


1See “The Function of Rare Books” in this issue 


PP. 97-103. 
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but not of primary usefulness in a liberal 
arts college library. 

Most rare book collections do not func- 
tion because they have accumulated with- 
out plan as a result of gifts. Is a book 
ever really free? Are we honest if we 
accept and house gifts that cannot func- 
tion in our curriculum, which are costly 
to catalog and to maintain? We give all 
too little attention to the cost of accepting 
and keeping gifts. 

I come to the same conclusions when- 
ever I take up a library question. We 
will really be money ahead in the long run 
if we cold-bloodedly buy our rare book 
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collections on a well-worked-out plan, to 
provide us with the unusual book mate- 
rials we need to use. It will perhaps be 
many weary years before we get a balanced 
useful collection together from gifts, 
and many civil war swords and first edi- 
tions will be accumulated in the mean- 
time. 

I hope that the small college library 
can remain a functioning unit pared down 
to material, use of which justifies its pres- 
ence, leaving the activities of the museum, 
the archives, and the all-inclusive research 
library to the institutions whose programs 
justify the attendant expense. 
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June 30, 1940, 
Pratt Institute is to 
discontinue its pub- 
lic library service to the people of Brook- 
lyn, operated since 1897, and limit its 
facilities to the students and faculty of 
the institution. 

University of Rochester Library has re- 


East 


ceived a very large and unusual collection 
of bookplates from the family of Donald 
B. Gilchrist, its former librarian. These 
include plates by many well-known artists. 

Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa., has been given an unusual col- 
lection of books and magazines on chess, 
many of which are rare copies, by Mrs. 
Scott N. Watt of Steubenville, Ohio. 
Mr. Watt was an alumnus of the class of 
1907. 

Syracuse University Library is establish- 
ing a special poetry room as a result of a 
gift from Edwin T. Whiffen of Braden- 
Fla. will include a 
selected collection 
poetry, history, and criticism of poetry, and 


town, The room 


of books on modern 
poetry magazines. 

Bard College Library, Annandale-on- 
the-Hudson, N.Y., has received an im- 
portant collection of papers, documents, 
and pictures relating to the Bard family 
which includes material on the history of 
Duchess County in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

The art section in the Reference De- 
partment of the Bridgeport Public Li- 
brary featured during the spring and sum- 
mer a series of exhibitions covering the 
various arts. These exhibits included a 
number of paintings by George Jourdon- 
Herbst and by George Earle, a native of 
Bridgeport. Other exhibits included 
prints of Mexican mountains and lakes, 
wrought bronze and silver, pottery, glass, 
woodcarving, and other interesting items. 
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News from 


The Reference Department of the Buf- 
falo Public Library has compiled local 
supplements to the Union List of Serials 
and Union List of Newspapers including 
many libraries and newspaper offices cen- 
tered in Buffalo. The department also 
indexes Buffalo newspapers for Buffalo 
and western New York items, especially 
birth, marriage, and death notices, and 
collects these items in scrapbooks. Some 
343 scrapbooks have been compiled. 

Queens College Library, Flushing, is 
working on plans for a new library build- 
ing, to have a seating capacity of 1333 
readers and a stack capacity of 250,000 
volumes. It is being planned on the de- 
partmental basis with five large depart- 
mental reading rooms about a central 
lobby and above a basement stack. 

June 5, the new Rose Memorial Li- 
brary at Drew University, Madison, N.J., 
was officially dedicated. Milton J. Fer- 
guson delivered the dedicatory address. 
The new library is a fireproof, colonial 
brick building, with three floors of read- 
bookstack 
It cost 


ing and a_ six-story 
planned to house 400,000 books. 
about $500,000. The library was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lenox S. Rose of New 
York City. 

Bryn Mawr College Library, 
Mawr, Pa., is constructing a three-story 
wing to their library building through a 
gift of $117,000. This will increase con- 
siderably the reading room space and will 
provide for 60,000 additional volumes. 
The wing will also include seminar, study, 
and display rooms, and will be devoted to 
art and archaeology. 

The Connecticut State University is 
completing a $500,000 library building 


rooms 


Bryn 
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the Field 


at Storrs. It is a three story Georgian 
structure of red brick with limestone trim. 
The over-all length is 207 feet, the wings, 
106 feet deep. It has seven stories of 
stacks with a capacity of 200,000 books 


and 40 carrells for research workers. 


‘ A ti 7% s s 
Middle cting In response 


West 


to a request from 
Wayne University 
Library, Detroit, the Vatican Library in 
Rome borrowed a two hundred and forty 
year old volume of plays by Luis Velez 
de las Duefias v Guevara from the Pala- 
tine Library in Parma, Italy. This was 
photographed on microfilm, and the film 
was sent to Wayne University. 
Ball State Teachers College Library, 
Muncie, Ind., has organized a teaching 





materials service—a central place for the 
housing of classified materials to supple- 
ment class work. Included are models, 
specimens, and miniatures, mounted col- 
lections of minerals and shells, a large 
number of industrial exhibits, costumes, 
The latest 
acquisition is a group of fifty reproduc- 
These col- 


period furniture, and pottery. 


tions of well-known paintings. 
lections are lent to teachers just as books 
are lent. 

Colorado 


Boulder, is erecting a new building into 


University of Library, 
which they expect to move during the 
Christmas holidays. The library is based 
on the departmental reading room plan, 
patterned after the public libraries of 
Baltimore and Rochester, and has special 
librarians in charge of these reading 
rooms. 

A new $120,000 library building for 


the University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan., 
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is under construction. It will accommo- 
date 175,000 books. The building is early 
American in style, has two floors and a 
basement, and will seat more than 300 


students at one time. 


Union College 

South Library, Barbour- 
ville, Ky., is spon- 

soring courses of recreational reading. 


Forty-four percent of the student body 
enrolled for the first course and 54 per 
cent of those registered completed the 
necessary reading to secure a certificate. 

The University of Kentucky Library, 
Lexington, has begun the development of 
an extensive alumni collection to include 
anecdotes, traditions, personal histories, 
etc., of the various classes. Snapshots of 
alumni, pictures, newspaper clippings, 
copies of student publications, and alumni 
publications are to be cataloged in the 
collection. 

The Reference Department of Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta, is engaged in filming 
the three Atlanta newspapers, the Consti- 
tution, Journal, and Georgian. 

The Friends of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
publish interesting notices relating to the 
library in the University of North Caro- 
lina Alumni Review and reprints from 
this page are sent to libraries interested. 
Included are gifts, library needs, special 
collections, special services of the library 
to alumni, and many other interesting 
items. 

The annex to Commonwealth College 
Library, Mena, Ark., was destroyed by 
fire, April 16. Hundreds of volumes of 
trade union and other labor periodicals— 
some of them scarce—were destroyed. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., 
opened a new library building in the late 


spring. It not only serves the student 
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body of the institution but also the Negro 
people of Talladega County. 

In preparation for the opening of the 
new law school to be associated with the 
North Carolina College for Negroes at 
Durham, N.C., work has already begun 
in assembling an adequate law library for 
the college and for members of the Negro 
race who are preparing for bar examina- 
tions and may have received their legal 
training elsewhere. 

A total of 
318,195 books circu- 
lated last year at the 
University of Texas Library was the 
largest in the south. From the total cir- 
culation figures, Donald Coney, librarian, 
estimated library books were being charged 
out, read, and returned, at the rate of one 
every fifteen seconds. 

The University of Oklahoma Library, 
Norman, has opened a browsing room 
with about 3000 of the newest and most 
popular books. From time to time various 
faculty members are reviewing current in- 
teresting books at informal meetings in the 
room. 

The College of Mines and Metallurgy 
at El] Paso, Tex., during the spring held 
an exhibition of rare books borrowed from 
its student body. The volumes exhibited 
included quite a collection of old Bibles. 

The Oklahoma A. and M. College Li- 
brary, Stillwater, has assembled a large 
bibliography of all the cards printed by 
the Library of Congress relating to Okla- 
homa. These include official publications, 
histories, descriptions of the state, subjects 
relating to the state, state institutions, and 


Southwest 


publications. 

The College and 
University Librar- 
ians of the Pacific 
northwest met for the second time for an 


Far West 
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informal discussion at Reed College Li- 


brary, Portland, Ore., October 22. War- 
ren L. Perry, librarian, College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Wash., is chairman of 
the group, and Ruth S. Reynolds, librar- 
ian, Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash., is secretary. 

Reed College had its first annual Li- 
brary Day on October 11. In connection 
with the day, the Founders’ Room, con- 
taining the Simeon G. Reed (founder of 
Reed College) papers, the Bibliotheca 
Belgica, and the library’s collection of fine 
printing, was officially opened. 

The University of Southern California 
Library, Los Angeles, notes the acquisi- 
tion of three author collections from the 
library of Willard S. Morse. ‘These in- 
clude materials relating to William Dean 
Howells, Sinclair Lewis, and Ambrose 
Bierce, and comprise manuscripts, original 
letters, autographed books, and files of 
periodical material. 

A large collection including notes, out- 
lines, manuscripts of addresses, lecture 
notes, and syllabi, publications, reports, 
surveys, official correspondence, and news- 
papers and periodicals relating to Dr. 
Henry Suzzalo is being assembled at the 
University of Washington Library, Seat- 
tle, in recognition of his contribution to 
education and public affairs. 

The University of Oregon, Eugene, ob- 
served its third annual Library Day, May 
3, with displays of library gifts and stu- 
dent-owned private libraries. “The new 
browsing room named the Adelaide 
Church Memorial Reading Room was 
officially dedicated May 13. 

The University of California at Los 
Angeles Library has specialized recently 
in the fields of German linguistics, philol- 
ogy, and literature, and has purchased six 
special collections in these fields from for- _ 
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mer professors in German and Scandi- 
navian institutions. The total collections 
include some 53,000 volumes and a large 
number of unbound dissertations and 
pamphlets, making this one of the out- 
standing collections in these fields in 
America. 

A new library building was completed 
during the summer at Pepperdine Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, and the library col- 
lections were moved into the structure. It 
is of reenforced concrete with a stack 
capacity of 35,000 volumes and reading 


room accommodations for 21§ persons. 


Personnel 

Irmadean Bowen, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library School, formerly acting head 
of the Education Library, University of 
Southern California, has been placed in 
charge of the training school library at the 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 

Jean Cook, formerly cataloger, Univer- 
sity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif., was 
appointed assistant reference librarian at 
Oregon State College November 1. 

Frederick Cromwell, California °38, 
formerly assistant librarian of the Eastern 
Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Wash., has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the University of 
Arizona. 

Betty Didcott, George Peabody °39, has 
been appointed circulation assistant on the 
University of Arizona staff. 

Ruth Diveley, formerly on the staff of 
Multnomah College, Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed reference librarian at Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles. 

Henrie-May Eddy, librarian, Univer- 
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sity of Florida Library, Gainesville, was 
killed in an airplane accident in August. 

Alice H. Gay, formerly on the staff of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., has 
been appointed head cataloger on the staff 
of Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

Malcolm Hinckley, formerly circulation 
assistant at Vanderbilt University Library, 
has been appointed assistant librarian of 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. 

Helen M. Lewis, Washington ’39, has 
been appointed circulation librarian, Col- 
lege of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

Fulmer Mood was appointed librarian 
of University of Redlands on September 1. 
Eleanor Symmes became librarian emerita. 

Althea Ragsdale, Denver, formerly li- 
brarian, Henderson State College, Arca- 
delphia, Ark., has been appointed librarian 
of State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

Blanche Steel, assistant in Toronto Ref- 
erence Library, was drowned in the tor- 
pedoing of the “Athenia.” 

J. J. Tallman, acting librarian of the 
Legislative Library in Toronto, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, London, On- 
tario. 

Members of the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the University of Toronto Li- 
brary compiled the Canadian periodical 
index which was published during the 
summer of 1939. 

Wittarp P. Lewis 


Note: The editors of College and Research 
Libraries will be ve,y glad to receive current items 
relating to college, university, and_ reference li- 
braries for publication in the new journal. Such 
items should be sent to Willard P. Lewis, secretary, 
Association of College and Reference Libraries, 
Pennsylvania State College Library, State College, 
Pa. 
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MINUTES OF THE A.C.R.L. BUSINESS MEETING 
FOLLOWING THE GENERAL SESSION 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 


The business meeting of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries at the 
San Francisco conference of the American 
Library Association was held in the Com- 
merce High School Auditorium on Monday 
afternoon, June 19, with Frank K. Walter, 
librarian of the University of Minnesota and 
president of the association, presiding and 
Jackson E. Towne, librarian of the State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., acting secre- 
tary. 


After preliminary local announcements 
President Walter called for the secretary's 
report. 


Mr. Towne explained that at the meeting 
of the Board of Directors the previous after- 
noon, reports from the following commit- 
tees of the A.C.R.L. had been read and ac- 
cepted: Constitution and By-Laws, Donald 
Coney, chairman; Departmental Libraries 
and Library Service, Robert A. Miller, 
chairman; Interlibrary Loans, Harold Rus- 
sell, chairman. 

The Board of Directors voted to approve 
the principles set forth in the report of the 
third Activities Committee and to recom- 
mend adoption of the report by the A.L.A. 

President Walter explained that if any- 
one wished to hear the reports of the first 
three committees mentioned by the acting 
secretary these would be read aloud. Since 
they were long and would subsequently be 
published, it did not seem arbitrary to read 
them merely by title. 

The acting secretary then explained that 
the secretary had presented a joint report 
this year, in view of his second function as 
chairman of the Publications Committee. 

It was also explained that in the former 
College and Reference Section the motion 
for the acceptance of the secretary's report 
automatically carried with it the approval 
of the section to enter upon a contribuitng 
membership ($25) in the A.L.A. 

The secretary's report follows. 
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Secretary's Report 


Because my duties as secretary have been 
closely connected with functions as editor 
and chairman of the Publications Commit- 
tee it seems wise to present a joint report. 

As secretary it has been my duty to assist 
the president of the A.C.R.L. in the estab- 
lishment of projects and committees and the 
arrangement of program and speakers for 
the general session, to take minutes of the 
Board of Directors meetings and general 
business meetings, to recommend budget ex- 
penditures, and help establish the work of 
the new association. The correspondence 
files of the secretary have greatly increased 
over those of the previous year. 

As editor and chairman of the Publica- 
tions Committee, the following has been our 
schedule of duties. The papers and pro- 
ceedings of the A.C.R.L. meetings at Kansas 
City were edited and prepared for publica- 
tion in the A.L.A. Proceedings. Because of 
reorganization and the setting up of five sub- 
sections our Proceedings occupied more space 
than before—a total of 40 printed pages, 
despite considerable abridgment. Of the 40 
pages, the A.L.A. granted us 20 free pages 
and charged us at the rate of $10 per page 
for the remaining 20 pages or a total of 
$200. The free space permitted was con- 
siderably more than that allowed in previous 
years. Because of the fact that most of our 
members are only $3 members of the A.L.A. 
and do not receive the printed Proceedings, 
and by vote of the Board of Directors, the 
secretary had 1000 reprints made of the 
A.C.R.L. proceedings and distributed to 
members at an approximate cost of $100. 

On invitation of the A.L.A. College Li- 
brary Advisory Board and the 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin, the secretary undertook the editing of 
a news column of college and university li- 
brary news in three spring issues of the 
Bulletin. Owing to the faithfulness of a 
group of willing reporters in all parts of the 
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country, the secretary received an unusual 
amount of material for use, far more than 
the editor of the Bulletin, Mrs. Beatrice S. 
Rossell, could find space for. As a result of 
this large increase in news which continues 
to come in, and because the reference li- 
braries and reference departments of public 
libraries were not included in the news col- 
umns, it was decided, by agreement of the 
Board of Directors, to undertake the pub- 
lication of a printed News Letter to be sent 
to all members of the A.C.R.L. The first 
issue of this News Letter was sent to mem- 
bers on April 15, 1939. It included notes 
relating to reference libraries and reference 
departments of public libraries as well as 
notes relating to college and university li- 
braries. The April News Letter cost ap- 
proximately $20 for printing 1000 copies, $ 
for envelopes, and $10 for postage. 

The matter of future publications of the 
A.C.R.L. must be decided by the members. 
The secretary and the Committee on Publi- 
cations, in this report, recommend that 
until, and if, a share of A.L.A. income is ap- 
propriated to the A.C.R.L. as a result of the 
report of the third Activities Committee or 
some other way is found to supplement the 
present limited income of the A.C.R.L., the 
present program be followed. In _ other 
words, they recommend that the proceedings 
and papers of the A.C.R.L. be published in 
the Proceedings of the A.L.A., paying for 
extra space if necessary; that the news col- 
umn in the 4.1.4. Bulletin including news 
items about reference libraries and reference 
departments of public libraries as well as 
college and university libraries be issued as 
frequently as Mrs. Rossell can find space 
for them; and that the secretary be author- 
ized to continue the publication of A.C.R.L. 
News Letters as often as the flow of news 
notes, committee reports, association busi- 
ness, etc., demand. A recent letter from 
Mrs. Rossell indicates that there will prob- 
ably be little space available in the fall issues 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin. Therefore, we 
would recommend that the next News Letter 
be issued in September and that the secretary 
be permitted to issue further numbers as 
necessary. 

In conclusion, the secretary wishes to ex- 
press his appreciation to the president, the 
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treasurer, the directors, and the members of 
the A.C.R.L., to Mrs. Rossell, and to Guy 
R. Lyle, chairman of the College Library 
Advisory Board, for their patience and co- 
operative helpfulness. He apologizes for 
mistakes made and hopes that there will be 
fewer during the remainder of his term. 
It has been a year of experimentation. 
Wictarp P. Lewis, Secretary 


The motion to accept this report was 
amended so as to give the board power to 
act at variance from the report’s recom- 
mendations regarding publications, should 
the board so wish. 

The financial portion of the treasurer's re- 
port was then read by the acting secretary. 
TREASURER’S REPORT 

Receipts 


Balance on June 16, 1938, when 


_ the books were audited ...... $ 840.41 
New members to the incumbency 
of the present treasurer ..... 64.00 $ 904.41 


Expenditures from June 16, 1938, 
to the incumbency of the new 
treasurer $128.53 
Cash balance turned over to the 
new treasurer ($904.41— 
DAME Getccsvnnsbaananesse 775.88 
Income from memberships to 
June, 19390 (including 1938 


_and 1940 payments) ........ 711.48 
Final payment from the East 
Lansing State Bank ........ 119.00 
Me WE 6.44 cb sbeuedosecsces. $1,606.36 


Expenditures 
University Libraries Subsection .$ 100.13 


Reference Librarians Subsection 43.67 
Junior College Libraries Subsec- 

FIOM wcccccvccccecescessceses 9.23 
Extra space in the A.L.A. Bul- 

letin for proceedings ........ 200.00 
Printing and mailing proceedings 

FOEPTIMGS cccccscccccccceseces 109.90 
Printing and mailing of news let- 

ST fos 00 6Fose6sseceeeecceceoss 36.50 
Expenses, secretary's office ..... 12.00 


Expenses, treasurer’s office, in- 
cluding printing and mailing, 
typing of dues notices and 


membership list ............. 54.61 
Beta GUPOMERUTED ccccccvccces $ 566.04 
Cash on hand, June 7, 19390 .... $1,040.32 


J. Pertam Danton, 
Treasurer 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the treasurer's report be accepted. 

Louis Shores then moved, and it was 
voted to endorse the action of the Board of 
Directors in approving the third Activities 
Report. 

The acting secretary then read the fol- 
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lowing, prepared by Secretary Lewis, and 
here presented in slightly abbreviated form. 


Appeal for Membership in the A.C.R.L. 


The Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, a section (formerly the College 
and Reference Section) of the American Li- 
brary Association was reorganized and a 
new set of by-laws adopted in 1938. It was 
reorganized with the hope that it might 
greatly enlarge its membership and establish 
programs and publications which would 
prove of value and stimulation to college 
and reference librarians. 

During the process of reorganization and 
as a result of membership campaigns, the 
membership rose from 140 in November, 
1936, to 761 in December, 1938. But with 
2700 college, university and reference librar- 
ians and staff members in the A.L.A., 
the A.C.R.L.—all of whose members must 
also be A.L.A. members—still has a large 
field from which to increase its membership. 
Programs and publications and the general 
usefulness of the new association must de- 
pend upon increased financial support and, 
thus far, memberships are the only source of 
funds. As a beginning, the association in 
its first year of reorganized activity, has pro- 
vided every member, without cost, with a 
copy of the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries proceedings at Kansas City 
and with the first issue of a printed News 
Letter. .. . In addition, news items relating 
to college and university libraries were pub- 
lished in three spring issues of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. Furthermore, subsection programs 
and expenses have been subsidized in propor- 
tion to their membership in all five subsec- 
tions—the College Libraries, Junior College 
Libraries, Reference Librarians, Libraries of 
Teacher-Training Institutions, and Univer- 
sity Libraries. The dollar payment includes 
membership in one or more of these sub- 
sections although voting is limited to one 
subsection. 

Will you not lend your support to this 
program for increasing activities and infor- 
mation for college, university, and reference 
libraries and librarians by joining the Asso- 
ciation and adding your dollar to the fund 
it needs to help your work? 

Wittarp P. Lewis, Secretary 





At the close of the meeting the acting 
secretary received dues payments to forward 
to the treasurer. 

Charles H. Brown, as chairman of the 
Nominating Committee then reported his 
committee’s recommendations. There being 
no nominations from the floor, a motion to 
declare the officers elected was seconded and 
carried. 

The complete slate of the A.C.R.L. and 
its subsections for 1939-40 is as follows: 
Association of College and Reference Li- 

braries 

President, Phineas L. Windsor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library, Urbana; Director 
(for 3 years), Winifred Ver Nooy, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries 


College Libraries Subsection 

Chairman, Lucy E. Fay, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, New 
York City; secretary, Nathaniel L. Good- 
rich, Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, 
N.H. 


Junior College Libraries Subsection 
Chairman, Helen Hutchings, Centenary 
College Library, Hackettstown, N.J.; secre- 
tary, Lois Engleman, Frances Shimer Junior 
College Library, Mount Carroll, IIl. 


Reference Librarians Subsection 

Chairman, Charles F. McCombs, New 
York Public Library; secretary, Margaret 
Hutchins, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 
Subsection for Teacher-Training Institu- 

tions Libraries 

Chairman, Helen A. Russell, State Teach- 
ers College Library, West Chester, Pa.; 
secretary, Lucy S. Bell, State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Salem, Mass. 


University Libraries Subsection 

Chairman, Nathan van Patten, Stanford 
University Libraries, Calif.; secretary, Rob- 
ert A. Miller, University of Nebraska Li- 
braries, Lincoln; director (for 3 years), 
Donald Coney, University of Texas Library, 
Austin 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

Jacxson E. Towne, Acting Secretary 
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